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@ Here is a babene Dicinthen that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
‘Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill’’ Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 
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a International 
BAKERY PROVED MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling C y Mi polis 1, Mi Y 
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for my subscription to the “PROMOTION OF THE MontTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays | | 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF | 
THE Montn” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. } 


Bakery Name 
Address 
City State 
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GENERAL OFFICES e 1009 CENTRAL STREET ¢ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . 3 Million Bushels 
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Total Storage 14 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 61 Million Dollars 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 

FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
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PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
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MARTIN E, NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single c opy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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F. W. STOCK & » + INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON + HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
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108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
~~ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *°NY-” 
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from golden weaves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 






AERATED 
That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Flour bags for 5%? 


Sure! My. Baker, 
Here’s How... 


Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain ... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 


You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 


ny 








RANDLE Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A Quality Flour... 


Every dollar’s worth of the priceless reputation of 
KELLY’S FAMOUS has been gained by giving a full 
wy, dollar’s worth in real baking quality. You are sure 


to bake your best with KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“Jhe Flour of theTlation” 








: en we are taking another step in the 
carefully planned expansion program of this company. We are 
adding more than a million bushels of wheat storage capacity 
to our facilities, giving us a total space for five million bushels. 
The quality security of AMERICAN FLOURS is backed by 
more than enough wheat storage for a full year’s milling needs. 


That’s one reason it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


eee Cone O 
arican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage ' 
G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


5,000,000 Bu. 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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milled ~ith “good” Plour/ 























MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








You can easily and readily take the guess- 
work out of flour buying by putting your trust 
in I-H. I-H flours are always a wise choice. 
Milled by master craftsmen from the finest 
of selected wheats, 1-H flours always excel 

BREAD—Y our Best and , oe eile 
Cheapest Food in good baking characteristics. You know 
your bread will be right when you bake I-H. 

















THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243L.D. 27 
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depend on these premium spring wheat flours 


for superior performance and quality. 


COMMANDER 


A strong bread flour of exceptional 


uniformity, producing a loaf of fine, 





flavorsome eating qualities. 


MAPLESOTA 
A fancy short patent flour that makes 
A loaves of fine silky texture, with a 


brilliant white crumb color. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANJELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Export Group 
Changes Date 
of Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. will hold a luncheon 
meeting May 18 in Chicago rather 
than on May 17, as originally sched- 
uled. 

A. C. Bredesen, secretary, said the 
meeting date had been changed to 
avoid a conflict with a Millers Na- 
tional Federation directors’ meeting. 
Directors of the exporters’ group will 
meet at 11 a.m., and a meeting of 
the incoming board will be held im- 
mediately following the noon mem- 
bership meeting. 





——SQREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS — The executive 
committee of the Board of Directors 
of General Mills, Inc., declared Aprii 
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Strike Hits Major Bread 
Plants in New York Area; 
May Spread to Midwest 


26 a quarterly dividend of $0.84375 
per share on General Mills 3% % 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock payable June 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of-record May 10, 1954, This 
is the 35th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills 3% % pre- 
ferred stock. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARLVILLE, N.Y. FIRE 

NORWICH, N.Y.—Fire in the Co- 
operative Grange League Federation 
Exchange grain elevator at Earlville 
caused about $75,000 damage. Fire- 
men said the main elevator building 
was ruined by the fire and probably 
will have to be rebuilt. About $20,000 
worth of grain and feed in the eie- 
vator was ruined also. 


—-—~—BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PLANNED 
BEATTIE, KANSAS—Raymond D. 
Easton, manager, Beattie Farmers 
Union Co-op Assn. here, has an- 
nounced that his firm will add an 
annex of 72,000 bu. capacity, to pro- 
vide a total capacity of 130,000 bu. 








NEW YORK—Production men and 
other inside workers in five of this 
city’s leading baking firms producing 
a major portion of the wrapped bread 
for the greater metropolitan New 
York area went on strike May 1. 
Union officials stated that the main 
issue was a decrease from 40 to 37'% 
hours per week without any pay re- 
duction, and reports indicate that 
an unspecified wage hike, increased 
insurance and other benefits are also 
under discussion. 

The baking firms involved are the 
Ward Baking Co., General Baking 
Co., Continental Baking Co., Ameri- 





Best Sustained Moisture in Two 
Years Aids Southwestern Wheat 


The heaviest precipitation for any 
extended period in about two years 
was received in numerous sections 
of the Southwest between April 28 
and May 2. The moisture area in- 
cluded all of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri, parts of eastern Colorado, 
northern Texas and much of Okla- 
homa. 

The rain was extremely favorable 
for further growth and development 
of winter wheat which survived the 
tests of wind and drouth earlier in 
the season. It came too late to cause 
any recovery of much of the crop 


which has been lost in southwestern 
Kansas and southeastern Colorado. 
On the other hand, precipitation of up 
to and exceeding a half inch should 
boost the prospects of surviving 
plants in those sections. 

Elsewhere the crop was substan- 
tially aided by the heavy moisture. 
Not only have moisture reserves been 
increased, but ranker growth will 
tend to reduce the damage effect of 
insects. 

Roy Freeland, secretary of agricul- 
ture for Kansas, said May 2 that the 
rains have done much to improve 





Bay State Purchases Lysle 
Mill at Leavenworth, Kansas 


WINONA, MINN.—Paul T. Roth- 
well, Boston, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., has announced the 
acquisition of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The Lysle company, one of the 
pioneer flour milling organizations 
in the Southwest, discontinued mill- 
ing operations a short time ago. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 
4,000 sacks and a grain storage ca- 
pacity of 250,000 bu. The plant is of 
brick construction. 

3ay State will mill hard winter 
wheat in the newly acquired plant. 

Bay State officials said the ac- 
quisiton of the Kansas mill was 
necessary because of changing con- 
ditions within the milling and bak- 
ing industries. 

George E. Kelley, Winona, vice 
president and general manager, said 
that improvements would be made 
in the Kansas plant, and operations 
will start at the earliest possible date. 

With the acquisition of the Kan- 
sas mill, Bay State will have a com- 
bined output of approximately 14,000 
sacks daily. The Winona plant will 
produce 8,500 sacks of spring wheat 
flour, 1,100 sacks of rye flour and 
400 sacks of whole wheat flour, mak- 
ing a total of 10,000 sacks at Wi- 
nona; and the mill at Leavenworth 
will produce 4,000 sacks of hard win- 
ter wheat flour. 


“The company will produce a high 
quality hard winter wheat flour in 
Kansas so that, with its reputation 
this will be a fitting addition to the 
high standard of quality maintained 
at the Winona plant,” Bay State of- 
ficials said. 


Speaking for all officers, Mr. Kel- 
ley said that the company is glad 
to become a member of the Kansas 
milling group. 

Present Bay State officers in ad- 
dition to Mr. Rothwell and Mr. Kel- 
ley are M. A. Laberee, vice president- 
treasurer, and R. R. Brotherton, vice 
president in charge of production. 

The Bay State Milling Co. was 
established in 1899 by Bernard J. 
Rothwell and Leroy S. Brown, both 
of Boston, and H. C. Garvin of 
Winona, Minn. 

At the time the discontinuance of 
milling operations by the Lysle com- 
pany was announced last Jan. 30, 
James C. Lysle, president, said the 
decision to close the mill was made 
because the company fcund it im- 
possible to compete in soft wheat 
flour markets with mills in other 
territories having a lower wheat 
cost. The Lysle firm had originally 
specialized in soft wheat flours, al- 
though in more recent years it had 
been milling a substantial amount of 
hard wheat flour also. 


crop conditions over the entire state. 
Specifically, he indicated that condi- 
tions in the eastern two thirds of the 
state have been improved greatly, as 
well as in the northwestern portion 
of Kansas. 


Moisture Reports 

Kansas moisture reports for the 
period include 1.59 in. at Topeka, 
Beloit 1.60, Liberal .36, Garden City 
.67, Dodge City .79, Coffeyville 2.50, 
Chanute 3.38, St. John 1.50, Wichita 
1.08, Kansas City 2.65, Hutchinson 
1.11, Goodland .44, Olathe 3.22. Else- 
where Oklahoma City reported 1.63 
in., Fort Worth .75, Hastings, Neb. 
2, Omaha .50, Holdrege 1.17 and Ster- 
ling, Colo., 1 in. 

The moisture period included snow 
in eastern Colorado and western Ne- 
braska. Cold weather with tempera- 
tures below freezing followed the 
storms over much of the area, but 
was not expected to deal much, if 
any, damage. 

Meanwhile, weather last week was 
not good for either progress of field 
work or for growth of seeded crops 
in the spring wheat area. Some head- 
way was made in the south but little 
was accomplished in the north, ac- 
cording to the Occident Elevator crop 
report. 

Most nights had freezing tempera- 
tures, and most days were windy. Pre- 
cipitation included snow, much of 
which was on the ground at the end 
of the week. 

Even with favorable weather it will 
be several days before field work can 
be resumed again in the north. While 
moisture is always welcome, there is 
a desire on the part of growers to 
have some bright, warm weather so 
that seeding can be completed, Occi- 


dent comments. Some areas have 
90% of the wheat acreage seeded, but 
northward the percentage ranges 


down to 30 or 40% to practically 
nothing along the Canadian border. 

In Canada, below norma] tempera- 
tures, heavy snows and rains have 
halted spring field work until at least 
mid-May in many parts of the prai- 
ries. Precipitation will aid the dry 
areas affected by soil-blowing, but 


the delay in planting may subject the 
crop to the hazard of rust iosses. 





can Bakeries Co., and S. B. Thomas, 
Ine. 

The strike quickly spread to plants 
in the upstate New York Cities of 
Middleton, Newburgh, Rochester and 
Buffalo, and it was expected that 
nearby New Jersey cities would soon 
be affected. Unconfirmed reports 
state that a counter-proposal has been 
presented in the Newark area in an 
attempt to forestall the strike. Union 
officials indicated that unless an early 
settlement could be arranged the 
stoppage would spread to Boston, 
Kansas City and other points. 

Representatives of the baking 
firms and union officials are currently 
in session in an attempt to settle the 
dispute. 

No bread shortage in this city is 
anticipated as a result of the strike, 
as stepped-up production in non- 
struck plants can meet demand. 

In Kansas City and other areas, 
mills have received instructions to 
stop all shipments of flour to the met- 
ropolitan area. 


~———@GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


NEW KING MIDAS AGENCY 

MINNEAPOLIS King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced that Vance Pidgeon & As- 
sociates, Minneapolis, will handle its 
advertising, effective July 1. King 
Midas operates three mills and 12 
sales offices in various cities of 
the U.S. 
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CCC Clarifies 
Wheat Export 
Sales Policies 


WASHINGTON Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that its wheat stocks were 
available for export under the terms 
of GR-212 at all positions, 

This announcement merely con- 
firms a previous sales announcement 
that it was pepared to sell south- 
eastern wheat under GR-212 at feed 
value prices without any qualifica- 
tion. 

Top USDA officials this week said 
that this sales position will be main- 
tained until such time as it interferes 
with the price support program and 
the harvest of the new wheat crop. 

In short, when the impact of the 
new harvest hits the market USDA 
will in all probability withdraw its 
wheat for export and domestic sales 
so that the hangover of old crop 
wheat and the CCC stockpile will not 
interfere with the new crop move- 
ment. 
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RICHARDSON DIRECTOR 


CLIFTON, N.J.--Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N.J., has announced the 
appointment of Dr. William H. New- 
man of Columbia University to its 
board of directors. Dr. Newman is 
the Samuel Bronfman Professor of 
Democratic Business Enterprise in 
Columbia's graduate school of busi- 
ness. 














BUHLER 


Officials of Buhler Bros., Uzwil, 


ing agent 


Sprout-Waldron, 
Buhler Announce 
Joint Agreement 


An agreement between Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., and 
Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, has 
been jointly announced by H. M. 
Soars, president and general manager 
of the U.S. machinery firm, and Dr. 
Rene Buhler, president of the Swiss 
company 

Sprout- Waldron’ will represent 
Buhler in the flour milling industry 
in the U.S., manufacturing to Buhler 
design the auxiliary equipment to 
accompany imported basic and prin- 
cipal machines such as roller mills, 
sifters, purifiers, wheat washers, etc. 
At the same time, Buhler will, for 
the European, Asian and African feed 
milling industry, build to Sprout- 
Waldron design major machines such 
as pellet mills, attrition mills, corn 
cutters, etc. A third provision of the 
agreement calls for Buhler to act as 
exclusive sales representatives for 
Sprout-Waldron in Latin America. 
All feed milling equipment sold by 
the already existing Buhler sales or- 
ganization throughout Latin America 
will be manufactured or furnished by 
Sprout-Waldron in Muncy, 

For the U.S. flour milling industry, 
the announcement said, the agree- 
ment will mean that an American 
company, with its roots in the mill- 
ing industry and with a nationwide 
direct organization of sales engineers, 
will be equipped with the know-how 
of European flour mill machinery 
builders 

“The U.S. flour milling industry 
will benefit from the greater activity 
in flour mill building that has been 
going on outside of the US.,” the 
announcement said. 

At the same time, it was pointed 
out, U.S. millers will receive service 
provided by the Sprout-Waldron or- 
ganization catering to the grain pro- 


AND SPROUT-WALDRON OFFICIALS — 
Switzerland, 
Buhler Bros., Inc., Fort Lee, N.J., and Minneapolis, tour 
the Sprout-Waldron plant at Muncy, Pa., with the latter's 
executive group, Left to right: B. V. Edridge, vice presi- 
dent and controller, Sprout-Waldron; R. C. Feigles, plant 
superintendent, Sprout-Waldron; A. B, Metzger, purchas- 
and secretary, Sprout-Waldron; O. Robert 
Schmalzer, vice president and general manager, Buhler, 
Fort Lee; Dr. Max Zollinger, director, Buhler, Uzwil; 
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and of 


cessing industry. Also, auxiliary 
equipment will be manufactured with- 
in the U.S. 

“The agreement will aso result in 
Buhler Bros. giving to the feed mill- 
ing industry in Europe and other sec- 
tions of the world outside the British 
Empire the benefit of American know- 
how and engineering advancement,” 








Howard W. Rabb 


APPOINTED—Howard W. Rabb, of 
Atlanta, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala., effective April 
19, according to an announcement by 
A. L. Johnson, vice president of the 
firm. Mr. Rabb, who in his new post 
will direct the advertising, sales pro- 
motion, publicity and public relations 
programs of Alabama Flour Mills, 
formerly was advertising manager 
and Vertagreen sales manager of the 
Armour Fertilizer Works, a subsidi- 
ary of Armour & Co., Atlanta. A 
native of Millen, Ga., Mr. Rabb is a 
graduate of Middle Georgia College, 
University of Georgia, Atlanta Law 
School, and attended Louisiana Tech. 


Ernest Roth, director, Buhler, Uzwil; Dr. Rene Buhler, 
president, Buhler, Fort Lee, and partner and general 
manager, Uzwil; Fritz Schiess, manager, milling division, 
Buhler, Minneapolis; H. M. Soars, president and general 
manager, Sprout-Waldron; F. N. Kaiser, treasurer, Buh- 
ler, Fort Lee; H, M. Soars, Jr., director and plant en- 
gineer, Sprout-Waldron; Hans Weniger, engineer, milling 
division, Buhler, Minneapolis; C. D. Fisher, director of 
engineering, Sprout-Waidron; H, J. Alsted, vice president 
in charge of sales, Sprout-Waldron. 


the two companies said. 

Each organization will have full ac- 
cess to the engineering experience 
of the other, and knowledge of mar- 
keting problems, new developments 
and other problems will be shared. 

Both companies are old firms, Buhl- 
er Bros. was formed in 1860, while 
Sprout-Waldron was founded in 1866. 

In making the joint announcement, 
Mr. Soars and Dr. Buhler said, ‘‘Here 
we have an outstanding example of 
an interchange of technical experi- 
ence justified by varying economic 
conditions in two inter-related but 
not directly similar industries 
This is internationalism taking a 
very concrete form on a practical 
basis. It is, in effect a linking of arms 
of two of the largest firms serving 
two related but somewhat dissimilar 
industries, each bringing the other 
contributions made possibie by vary- 
ing degrees of activity in their re- 
spective spheres. 

“The agreement should be helpful 
to both companies and a definite aid 
to the flour industry in the U.S. and 
the feed industry throughout the rest 
of the world.” 
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EDWARD C. COHAN HEADS 
CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 


CINCINNATI—Edward C. Cohan 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane was elected chairman of the 
Cincinnati Feed Club at an annual 
dinner meeting April 5 in the Town 
& Country Club in nearby Kentucky. 
He succeeds Fredric Emmert, F. L. 
Emmert Co. 

Other new officers are: Co-chair- 
man, Robert L. Kemper, Early & 
Daniels Co.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, Inc.; director 
for one year, George C. Gibson, 
Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., and director 
for two years, A. J, McGregor, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc. 

Ninety members and guests were 
present for the cocktail hour, dinner 
and elaborate floor show which fol- 
lowed the business session. 
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Cherryvale 
Mill Sold to 


Elevator Firm 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS The 
flour milling plant of the Cherryvale 
(Kansas) Milling Co., owned by the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was sold 
last week to George Bros., grain ele- 
vator operator of Thayer, Kansas. 

The new owners plan to operate 
the elevator, but the mill will be 
dismantled. Sales of the property did 
not include the milling machinery, 
some of which is being removed from 
the plant by the Kansas Milling Co 

The plant has storage capacity for 
150,000 bu. of grain and will be oper- 
ated by the new owners in connection 
with other elevators at Thayer, Ur- 
bana and Earlton, Kansas, having a 
total capacity of 240,000 bu. 

The Cherryvale mill was estab- 
lished in 1898 as the N. Sauer Milling 
Co. and operated under that name 
for many years. The properties were 
bought from the Sauer family in 1927 
by C. S. McGinness and associates, 
who were employees of the company. 
In 1941, the milling firm went into 
receivership, largely as a result of 
difficulties arising out of the pro- 
cessing tax and subsequent govern- 
ment claim for unjust enrichment 
taxes arising out of the invalidation 
of the processing tax law. 

The mill was bought by L. H. 
Bowen of the Bowen Flour Mills Co., 
Independence, Kansas, who then 
leased the mill to the Kansas Milling 
Co. and became local manager. The 
Kansas company purchased the plant 
in 1945. 


——“BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


128 Graduate from 
Marketing School 


CHICAGO Graduation exercises 
for 128 students of the marketing 
school conducted by the Grain Ex- 
change Institute were held April 29 
in the Board of Trade Grill. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Grain Commission Merchants, 
the school classes have been meeting 
weekly since last November under 
the direction of Hamill Varner of 
the Quaker Oats Co. The principal 
speaker at the graduation dinner was 
Robert C. Liebenow, secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Top scholastic honors among the 
graduates were achieved by James R. 
McCausland of the Quaker Oats Co. 
He was given a cash award of $50 





at the dinner by Orville O'Neill, 
president of the commission mer- 
chants association. Other students 


who also achieved high ratings and 
were given cash awards are Richard 
H. Rish of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Maurice Rottmann, 
Robert Kuerten and Robert Schultz, 
the Glidden Co.; Leroy Horn, Quaker 


Oats Co., and Evans Krehbiel of 
Krehbiel Studios. 
Students enrolled in the course 


represented eight different industries 
allied with the grain trade, the IIli- 
noise State Grain Inspection Service 
and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. More than 20 marketing spe- 
cialists from the grain industry ap- 
peared as speakers at class sessions 
during the term. 





BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WESTON OPENS PLANT 
WINNIPEG Weston Bakeries, 
Ltd. has officially opened its newly 
renovated plant here. Fire in Sep- 
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tember last year put the plant out 
of business, but with the cooperation 
of its competitors Weston’s was able 
to continue manufacturing its prod- 
ucts. The new bakery will produce 
a maximum of 120,000 loaves of bread 
daily supplemented by a large vol- 
ume of cakes and pastry 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WAUSAU, WIS., BAKERIES 
COMPLETE REMODELING 
WAUSAU, WIS. Land-O-Lakes, 

Inc., and Bamby Bakers, 535 Forest 

St., here held open house recently 

following remodeling, according to 

Edwin J. Petrowski, owner of the 

wholesale bakeries. 

Extensive additions to buildings 
have been supplemented with new 
equipment, including a $20,000 oven 
with 2,250 lb. bread capacity. Last 


fall a sugar meter pump was in- 
stalled. Other new equipment in- 
cludes new bread pans and rye 


screens costing $12,000. 

Mr. Petrowski acquired the Land- 
O-Lakes in 1948, and purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery in January, 1950, re- 
naming it Bamby Bakers. The two 
bakeries are now consolidated in one 
location on Forest St. Assisting him 
is his son, Edwin, Jr., who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the bakeries. 

Several thousand persons attended 
the open house. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 
NAMES NAFD DELEGATES 


CHICAGO A special luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors was held in the 
quarters of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago April 23. The meeting was held 
to select and instruct delegates to the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
scheduled for New York May 16-17. 

Named as delegates are: Ward W. 
Miller, Sheridan Flour Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, president of the Chicago 
group; Robert F. Schoedler, Vander- 
bilt Flour Co.; and Frank Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. Alternates 
are: Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; Frank Kori- 
nek, Frank Korinek & Co.; and Mel- 
vin D. Craft, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co. 

Mr. Schoedler, as chairman of the 
program committee, confirmed that 
the annual golf outing of the club 
will be held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club June 10. Mr. Miller 
presided at the special meeting. 








———~—@REAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEDGING CONSULTANT 
LOCATES IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—John H. Noble, form- 
erly assistant comptroller of Armour 
& Co., Chicago, and for the past three 
years an associate of Longstreet- 
Abbott & Co., St. Louis, will open 
an office in Chicago May 3, for 
consulting in commodity hedging and 
inventory management. 

Mr. Noble spent 23 years with 
Armour and at Longstreet-Abbott 
specialized in guidance of business 
concerns in minimizing risks in com- 
modity ownership such as inventories 
of meat packing products and fats 
and oils. His Chicago consulting work 
will center on assisting firms in plan- 
ning their own commodity manage- 
ment, particularly in the fields of 
meat products and fats and oils. 

In 1950-51, he was a member of 
the Committee on Economic Policy 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and in 1952 headed a mission of three 
employed by the Turkish government 
to recommend a national meat pack- 
ing program for that country. 
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Census Bureau Summarizes Wheat 
Flour Production Figures for 1953 


WASHINGTON—Total commercial 
production of wheat flour in 1953 
amounted to 222.2 million sacks, 
about 6 million sacks, or 2.6% below 
the previous year’s output, the Bu- 
reau of the Census says in its flour 
milling summary for 1953. 

Production in 1953 was at a rate of 
81.1% of total annual capacity. 

Flour mills in 1953 ground 515.5 
million bushels of wheat. Millfeed 
production during the year totaled 
4,432,000 tons. The flour extraction 
rate was 71.8%. 

Rye flour production in 1953 
amounted to 2,270,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 2,340,000 sacks in 1952. 
Rye grindings in 1953 totaled 5,136,- 
000 bu. Rye offal production was 29,- 
338 tons. The flour extraction rate 
was 78.9%. 

The data in the Census Bureau 
report represents the total produc- 
tion of all commercial flour mills in 
the U.S. Data for 1952 and 1953 are 
based on reports submitted by mills 
with a daily capacity of more than 
400 sacks, and estimates for the 
smaller mills are based on their 1950 
reports. 

The U.S. total capacity figure is 
an average, taking into account mills 
which were dismantled during the 
year, and includes a few idle mills 
for which no definite information in- 
dicating they are permanently in- 
active had been received. 


Daily Average 
Daily average flour production in 
1953 was reported at 865,000 sacks, 
compared with 892,000 sacks in 1952. 
The daily averages by months were 
smaller in 1953 than in 1952 in all 
but two months of the year. 


The 1953 wheat flour production 
total represents the lowest annual 
figure since 1942. Figures on annual 
production from 1942 through 1953 
are as follows: 1942, 221,100,000 
sacks; 1943, 237,900,000; 1944, 243,- 
400,000; 1945, 274,400,000; 1946, 278,- 
900,000; 1947, 305,499,000; 1948, 279,- 
133,000; 1949, 234,351,000; 1950, 224,- 
899,000; 1951, 229,292,000; 1952, 228,- 
148,000; 1953, 222,177,000. 

The extraction rate of 71.8% in 
1953 compares with 71.4% in 1952. 

Estimated daily capacity was an 


average of 1,069,155 sacks in 1953, 
the Census Bureau said. 
Production for 1953, as noted 


above, was 81.1% of estimated an- 
nual capacity (annual capacity being 
determined by multiplying daily ca- 
pacity by number of work days dur- 
ing the year). 

Figures in an accompanying table 
show flour production by states. These 
figures indicate that a number of 
states showed gains in 1953 in wheat 
flour production, but decreases were 
shown in such major states as Kan- 
sas, Minnesota and Missouri. New 
York showed a gain. Production in 
four states— New York, California, 
Utah, lowa—was above 100% of esti- 
mated annual capacity. 

The Census report includes figures 
on numbers of and production by 
wheat flour mills in various capacity 
groups. (See accompanying table.) 
These figures show some changes in 
numbers of mills in various capacity 
groups. The 18 mills in the group 
with the largest capacities, which ac- 
counted for more than one fourth of 
total 1953 production, operated at the 
highest percentage of capacity. 


Commercial Wheat Milling Production, by States—1953 and 1952 








1953 1952 
-~Wheat flour production wheat 
Wheat Daily % of Offal flour 
grindings Total (24 hr.) estimated = pro Average pounds product'n 
(1,000 (1,000 capacity annual duction per aack of flour (1,000 
(bu.) sacks) (sacks) capacity*® (tons) Wheat Offal sacks) 
Kansas es 71,431 30,702 140,663 85.3 619,810 139.6 40.4 35,045 
New York 64,836 28,157 108,601 101.3 649,735 138.2 39.1 27,850 
Minnesota 63,724 27,741 118,670 91.3 541,690 137.8 39.1 29 067 
Missouri 41,817 17,909 89,011 78.6 371,483 140.1 41.4 19,416 
Il'inois 13,774 57,0156 94.4 290,349 141.9 42.1 13,685 
Texas 12,033 76,541 61.4 241,515 138.6 40.2 12,262 
Ohio 10,038 47,976 81.7 196,900 139.1 39.3 9,444 
Oklahoma 9,376 39,600 92.5 174,915 136.3 7.3 9.941 
Washington 19,746 8,756 46,279 73.9 162,350 135.3 37.0 9,56 
California 13,219 5,824 17,973 126.¢ 108,150 136.2 $7.1 6,267 
Nebraska 13,434 6.783 23,424 96.4 114,038 139.4 39.4 4 
Michigan 13,403 6,562 23,585 92.1 105,510 144.6 38.1 O02 
Oregon 12,374 5,427 27,075 78.3 161,326 136.8 37.2 £.682 
Utah 10,854 4,841 16,071 117.7 94.931 134.5 39.2 4,29 
Colorado 9,479 4,059 18,278 86.7 82,981 140.1 40.9 4,197 
Iowa . os 8,364 3,523 12,406 110.9 68,816 142.4 39.2 4,251 
Montana 6,886 3,024 14,505 81.4 55,576 136.6 37.0 2,762 
Indiana . 7,016 2,970 21,803 §3.2 64,143 141.7 43.1 2,939 
No. Dakota 6,502 2,783 16,700 65.1 55,487 140.2 19.6 2,530 
Other states . 7,655 19,895 162,979 50.8 432,673 143.7 43.5 20,536 
Total . 515,446 222,177 1,069,156 81.1 4,432,378 139.2 39.9 228,148 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily 
work days during the year (calculated on the basis of a 


the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 


30, July 4, Labor Day, 


capacity by the number of 
a 6-day week with allowances for 
Thanksgiving Day and Dec, 25) 


Commercial Wheat Milling Production by Capacity Groups—1953, 1052 and 1950 


— ——1953 1952 1950 

~~ Wheat flour production Wh. fl. production Wh. fl 
Daily % of laily product'n 

No Total 24-hr. estimated No Total 24-he No Total 

of (1,000 capacity annual of (1,000 capacity of 41,000 

mills sacks) (sacks) capageity mille sacks) (sacks) mills sacks) 

50 sacks & under | 73 88 
51-100 sacks .... | 73 794 
101-200 sacks ...} ** *6,058 *97,626 24.4 ee 46,875 102,764 220 2,061 
201-300 sacks ... | 9% 1,763 
100-400 sacks ... 64 1,466 
401-800 sacks . 70 4,415 38,098 45.3 29 4,120 39,392 97 6,115 
80601-1,200 sacks . 42 6,728 46,066 67.1 ‘9 7,747 50,057 57 9,994 
1,201-1,600 sacks. 36 8,239 63,289 60.4 40 8,892 56,595 a9 8,463 
1,601-2,400 sacks. 39 19,781 83,242 2.8 42 21,320 88,238 49 20,942 
2,401-3,200 sacks. 32 18,393 88,782 80.9 34 21,887 94,724 39 26,617 
3,201-4,000 sacks. 28 24,963 102,490 95.1 28 24,505 162,011 29 26,443 
4,001-6,000 sacks. 37 43,101 185,404 90.8 35 39,591 168,529 30 32,436 
6,001-8,000 sacks 18 29,028 130,771 86.7 20 33,401 142,080 22 35,346 
8,001 sacks & over 18 61,441 243,387 98.6 18 60,400 253,738 16 62,391 
Deteh .cccce ee 222,177 1,069,165 81.2 ** 228,148 1,098,129 1,028 224,899 


**Not available. 


*Estimated 1953 capacity and wheat flour production of mills with a daily capacity of 
on the per cent change of the larger mille from 1950 to 1963 
those with a daily capacity of 401 sacks and over, represented 91% 


400 sacks and under, 
The larger mills, L.e., 


based 


of the total capacity and 97% of the total wheat flour production in 19506, the last year in 


which a complete canvass was taken. 


+1952 data for capacity and production of milla with a daily capacity of 100 sacks and 
comparable to 19653 data since the 


under are not strictly 
different methods 


estimates were computed hy 
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The number of mills in 1953 in 
various capacity groups, with corre- 
sponding 1952 numbers in parenthe- 
ses, and their 1953 production as per- 
centages of annual capacity were as 


follows: 401-800 sacks, 70 (69), 
45.3%; 801-1200 sacks, 42 (49), 
57.1%; 1201-1600 sacks, 36 (40), 
60.4%; 1601-2400 sacks, 39 (42), 
92.8%; 2401-3200 sacks, 32 (34), 
80.9%; 3201-4000 sacks, 28 (28), 
95.1%; 4001-6000 sacks, 37 (35), 
90.8%; 6001-8000 sacks, 18 (20), 


86.7% ; 8001 sacks and over, 18 (18), 
98.6%. 

Flour production by quarters in 
1953, with corresponding 1952 figures 
in parentheses, was as follows: first, 
55,469,000 sacks (57,651,000); second, 
53,162,000 (53,765,000); third, 56,420, - 
000 (57,990,000); fourth, 57,126,000 
(58,742,000). 

Mill stocks by quarters, with corre- 
sponding 1952 figures in parentheses, 
were: first, 4,544,000 sacks (5,033,- 
000); second, 4,093,000 (4,360,000); 
third, 4,589,000 (4,834,000); fourth, 
4,476,000 (4,152,000). 


———“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MIDWEST SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET MAY 7 


CHICAGO -- The Midwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists is planning a tour of the 
Pepperidge Farm Bakers, Downers 
Grove, Ill., as a part of its program 
for the meeting May 7. 

The tour will begin at 3:15 in the 
afternoon. Following the tour, the 
party will move to the Cypress Inn, 
Hinsdale, Ill. Dinner will be served, 
following which a 20-minute film 
will be shown which pictures a step- 
by-step process in a modern brewery. 


—“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Per Capita Wheat 
Flour Consumption 


Set at 126.5 lb. 


WASHINGTON. A new low figure 
for civilian per capita wheat flour 
consumption has been reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

In its latest Wheat Situation re- 
port, USDA said per capita wheat 
flour use in 1953 was 126.5 Ib. Previ- 
ously in a Food Situation report last 
February, USDA had estimated per 
capita consumption in 1953 at 127 Ib. 
So the new figure represents a % Ib. 
reduction in the estimate. 

For 1952, the latest report said, 
civilian per capita flour consumption 
was 1304 Ib. 

For the 1952-53 crop year per cap- 
ita flour consumption was 127.9 Ib., 
according to the Wheat Situation re- 
port. 











BREAD i168 THE STAFF OF Lire _ 
111,000 BU. ADDITION 
SABETHA, KANSAS -. The Farm- 
ers Elevator Co, of Sabetha has under 
construction four steel bins in which 
to store the 1954 wheat crop. Arlie 
Gilbert, manager of the company, re- 
ported this will increase the storage 
capacity of the elevator 111,000 bu. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirt——- 
COLORADO ELEVATOR BURNS 
ROCKY FORD, COLO.-A $20,000 





grain elevator loaded with about 10,- 
000 bu. grain valued at approximately 
$20,000 was destroyed by fire April 
20, here. 
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By JOHN CIPPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— Looking over the 
record of the International Wheat 
Agreement, now in its second pe- 
riod of operation, one finds only 
milestones of disappointments to the 
architects of the pact as a means 
of stabilization of wheat prices and 
production. 

This reporter recently had an op- 
portunity to discuss the wheat pact 
situation with a former government 
official who took a part. in origina! 
negotiations, largely as a technician 
but not a rabid partisan. 

In retrospect he saw the chief 
point of failure in the inability of 
the wheat pact to check expansion 
of wheat production in importing 
nations, The agreement was in large 
part designed to discourage uneco- 
nomic production of wheat in many 
countries, since it provided a guar- 
anty of a stable price and adequate 
supplies from nations where wheat 
could be produced more efficiently. 

In that respect the wheat agree- 
ment has been what may be called 
a “flop.” Wheat importing nations 
have gone merrily on their way to 
self-sufficiency, notwithstanding the 
price and supply guarantee of the 
agreement. 

In addition, it is noted that some 
nations have not made available to 
their populations the lower prices 
at which the exporting nations have 
sold their wheat. 

That is the major count in the 
obvious indictment of the wheat 
agreement on the basis of evidence 
at hand today. 


Unreal Approach 

The second count against the pact 
is the unreal approach to price lev- 
els which existed in the first pact 
and again in its renewed term. A 
wheat export trade leader recently 
told The Northwestern Miller that 
the price level, geared to a Canadian 
basis, was wholly unrealistic. For 
example, this trade leader declared 
that U.S. prices for wheat should 
have been set on the basis of US. 
wheat qualities rather than on the 


rigid, fixed basis existing. Perhaps 
part of this responsibility may be 
charged to the subsidy mechanism 


used by the U.S. 

In 1948 when the combined grain, 
milling and feed industries opposed 
the IWA and was able to defeat the 
proposal at that time, one of the 
chief weapons used against its adop- 
tion was the contention that the 
wheat agreement was not essential 
at that time, since through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
the. U.S. would finance substantially 
all of the wheat and flour which 
would be exported as a complete 
gift in most instances. The record 
which would be created would be 
artificial and misleading at best, it 
was argued, 

That appears to have been pre- 
cisely what happened. Under ECA 
the U.S. financed huge quantities of 
wheat exports during the first three 
years of the original pact, when 
there was a serious shertage of ce- 
real grain throughout the world, At 
the same time the subsidy money pro- 
vided by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
had the effect of increasing the 
ECA appropriation without any au- 
thorization by Congress. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IWA “Record of Failure” Examined; 
Surplus Shows Up Weak Features 


That condition was halted at the 
close of the ECA program when Rep. 
Jamie Whitten (D., Miss.) put 
through the Whitten Amendment to 
the appropriations bill of ECA which 
denied the IWA subsidy to exports 
of wheat which carried the IWA sub- 
sidy payment. Subsequently, Con- 
gress failed to renew the Whitten 
rider, although in many instances 
USDA has retained the Whitten prin- 
ciple, which from the viewpoint of 
the taxpayer is not without merit. 

Which about brings the review of 
the wheat agreement down to the 
present hour. Let's take a look at the 
record. 

As of April 27, the U.S. had sold 
under the pact approximately 96.7 
million bushels of wheat to IWA na 
tions, leaving a balance in its ex- 
port quota of 112.7 million bushels 
still to be moved in the remaining 


period of the IWA crop year of 
May-July. 
No one can be found who will 


believe that—barring an upheaval in 
western Europe—-the U.S. can fill its 
export quota this year. 

In fact, USDA clearly admitted 
that condition months ago when it 
invoked its general subsidy proposal 
where the few IWA nations which 
needed wheat in addition to the IWA 
quotas could buy U.S. wheat at the 
pact subsidy price. 

As of last week a leading western 
European grain importer recommend- 


ed to the USDA that it drop its 
price immediately to the minimum 
of the price range of the existing 
pact if his country were to be ex- 
pected to make any further sub- 
stantial purchases on its unfilled im- 
port quota balance. This importer 
said unequivocally that Argentine 
and Canadian wheats were now more 
attractive than U.S. wheat at cur- 
rent price offers. 

Two conclusions now seem crystal 
clear: 

An international commodity agree- 
ment such as the IWA is attractive 
to importing nations during periods 
of scarcity, merely as price insur- 
ance. 

During periods of world surplus, 
such as now exists, the importing 
nations will shop in all markets for 
the best bargains notwithstanding 
commitments made under any IWA. 
It may be remembered that one of 
the chief arguments made by the 
trade in its opposition to the wheat 
pact was that when supplies were in 
balance or in excess that the im- 
porting nations would not be asked 
to accept their full import quotas. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period April 21-27, inclusive, the 
CCC confirmed sales of 1,391,000 bu. 
wheat under the IWA against the 
1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales included 128,327 sacks 
of flour and 1,092,000 bu. wheat. 
The countries principally involved 
were Cuba and Korea. 





Farm Surplus Problem 
Seen Causing ‘“Panic”’ 
in Government Circles 


By JOHN CIPPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — It appears here 
that panic is gripping both Congress 
and the administration because of 
the nation’s agricultural surplus 
problem, including the wheat surplus. 

This is demonstrated in more than 
a score of proposed bills to dispose 
of commodity surpluses and also in 
the recent appearance before the 
House Agricultural Committee of 
John H. Davis, assistant secretary of 
agriculture. Mr. Davis, it appears, 
poorly concealed what is called the 
“let’s give it away” attitude in the 
government, 

It is obvious that the country has 
a record surplus of wheat, far in 
excess of probable sales or domestic 
use, barring a catastrophe to the 
winter wheat crop. But give-aways, 
grants-in-aid, barter deals or other 
freak types of dumping will not cor- 
rect the situation, many observers 
here feel. 

Administration circles are studying 
the question, appointing committees 
to advise and explore; and trade mis- 
sions are currently in foreign nations. 
All of these efforts are aimed at find- 
ing a means of disposing of surpluses 
in a world which either has all it 
can buy or is stymied by lack of 
purchasing power to acquire needs 
or is and will be without buying 


power to expand to local consump- 
tion, 
Some informed observers and 


skilled grain exporters are now im- 
patient with the panic enveloping the 
administration and Congress. One 
trade leader said this past week that 
we should be prepared to sit on our 
wheat surplus, make sales from the 
surplus—-as sales, and not as give- 
aways, except in emergency instances 
such as famine—and tighten our pro- 
duction drastically until the situation 
can be brought into reasonable bal- 
ance, 
Meeting With USDA 

Last week saw a session of grain 
export leaders with a second team at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to discuss export opportunities. The 
trade leaders had a negative attitude 
following the meeting. Nothing con- 
structive was developed, it was re- 
ported, nor was it felt beforehand 
that any constructive proposal would 
result since the USDA officials in 
charge were not at the policy level. 

Prior to the grain export session, 
Mr. Davis had recommended a billion 
dollar program over a three-year pe- 
riod to dispose of surpluses by ne- 
gotiation with foreign governments 
as a basis. Private trade channels 
would be used to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable, he said. 

(Also see story = on 
on aé_ proposal for 


page 16 
milling  in- 
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dustry participation in a 
program.) 

The recommendations for surplus 
disposal would be placed in the hands 
of the President for major policy de- 
cisions, but it seems probable that 
execution of such recommendations 
would be in the hands of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Every device previously used by 
the government would be made avail- 
able at the discretion of the chief 
executive. He would be authorized to 
make grants of surpluses, sell where 
possible, move for barter—in short, 
use whatever method seemed favor- 
able at the time. 

All of these things act to stifle 
private trade since buyers, as con- 
fused as U.S. exporters on national 
policy, stand back and wait for our 
best offer, which is generally a grant. 

Information made available to this 
reporter indicates that the Davis 
statement barely concealed that dis- 
posal of surpluses probably would 
be on a government-to-government 
basis which would leave private ex- 
porters without initiative or any im- 
portant part in their normal capacity 
as originators of world trade. 

Under questioning by the House 
committee, Mr. Davis said the grain 
export trade had lost its initiative 
after years of easy selling and now 
failed to push sales aggressively. 

Commenting on this statement, one 
large exporter noted that on many 
days his firm spent thousands of dol- 
lars in cables and trans-oceanic tele- 
phone calls to conclude business 
through overseas offices, only to be 
blocked by the hand of government, 
controlling the surpluses and fearful 
to act as would the private trade. 

Nothing has blocked commercial 
grain exports more than give-away 
deals such as the Pakistan transac- 
tion. That made buyers fearful that 
at some future date the U.S. would 
declare that its stocks were to be 
made availabie at fire-sale prices 
which would make the foreign buyer 
look ridiculous 

Following Mr. Davis’ appearance 
before the House committee, William 
F. Brooks of the National Grain 
Trade Council urged the committee 
to reject any give-away authority for 
any segment of the government. He 
saw possible corrective action for 
surplus in expanded credit authority 
for the Export-Import Bank, which 
would aid the private trade in con- 
cluding sales as expedient arose. 

Meanwhile, Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, urged that in considera- 
tion of any legislation to carry out 
the proposed program, the committee 
should make provision for utilization 
of wheat products as well as wheat 
itself. It was recommended that the 
facilities and know-how of commer- 
cial establishments be used to the 
maximum extent possible in the 
handling and processing of the com- 
modities and their products. Mr. Fak- 
ler said he felt the federation would 
endorse the recommendations of Mr. 
Davis. 

———@READ (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD EARNINGS DIP 
NEW YORK—The net profit, based 
upon unaudited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 12 weeks ended 
March 20, 1954, was $298,565 after 
all charges, and is equivalent to 
29¢ per share of common stock on 
the 781,833 shares of stock out- 
standing on March 20, 1954. This 
compares with earnings af $392,598 
for the 12 weeks ended March 21, 
1953, which were equivalent to 41¢ 
per share of common stock on the 
768,351 shares of stock outstanding 

on March 21, 1953. 


disposal 
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Fulton Promotes 
3 Kansas City 


Plant Officials 


KANSAS CITY Promotions in- 
volving three prominent figures in 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills’ Kan- 
sas City plant have been announced 
by company officials. Named as as- 
sistant manager is Al J. Reinberg, 
who formerly served in sales promo- 
tional activities and as sales 
representative. Newly named produc- 
tion manager is Harold C. Forrester, 
while J. R. Jones has been named 
office manager. 

Mr. Reinberg joined Fulton’s St. 
Louis office in 1934, and two years 
later was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis plant to handle 
canvas sales. He was later promoted 
to sales representative and frequent- 
ly served as acting superintendent 
of the Minneapolis plant. 

Mr. Reinberg transferred to Kan- 
sas City plant in 1951. He is a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Advertising 
Sales Executives Club; Kansas City 
Feed Club; St. Joseph Feed, Seed, 
Grain & Fertilizer Club; Missouri 
State Seed Assn., and the Missouri 
State Grain & Feed Assn. 

Mr. Forrester became affiliated 
with the Fulton organization in 1929 
in Atlanta as a factory trainee un- 
der the supervision of his father, 
S. C. Forrester, a long time Fulton 
employee. In 1931, Mr. Forrester 
was transferred to Kansas City as 
superintendent of the Fulton plant 


also 


and has subsequently served in that 
capacity. 
Mr. Jones joined Fulton in 1932 


at its St. Louis plant as an office 
clerk. In 1934 he was transferred 
to Kansas City as sales correspondent 
and chief office clerk. Mr. Jones 
has also served temporarily as a 
special salesman. 

Fulton’s local plant is located at 
7th and Walker Avenues, and its 
operations are directed by Henry 
W. Meyerhoff, general manager. 
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USDA Reports 
Butter Deals 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the awarding of two contracts for the 
repackaging of 720,000 lb. of USDA- 
owned butter for Section 32 use, the 
inviting of bids for converting USDA- 
owned butter into butter oil for 
human food use in the Middle East, 
and the sale and cancellation of a 
sale of butter for cocoa 
butter extender. 

Contracts for repackaging USDA- 
owned butter into 1 Ib. prints for 
Section 32 distribution were awarded 
to A. Sturm and Sons, Manawa, Wis., 
for 460,800 lb. at 1.2445¢ lb. and to 
H. C. Christians and Co., Chicago, 
for 259,200 lb. at 1.32¢ lb. This brings 
the total USDA-owned butter repack- 
aged for Section 32 use since July 
1, 1953 to 69,059,000 Ib 

The USDA also invited offers to 
convert 1,300,000 lb. of USDA-owned 
butter into butter oil for a United 
Nations program in the Middle East. 
The butter oil must be delivered in 
the May-June period. The purchase 
cost to the UN for the butter oil will 
defray the approximate cost to USDA 
for processing and _ transportation. 
This amount will be in addition to 
two contracts awarded recently for 
the conversion of 1,125,000 Ib. of but- 
ter to butter oil for the UN. (In the 
Middle East, butter oil is used instead 


+ &-—— 


use as a 
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of butter. In converting butter to 
butter oil, the butter is first melted. 
The fat is then separated from the 
water and curd. The oil at room 
temperature is in a solid state.) 

The USDA also announced that J. 
Brach and Sons, Chicago, IIl., has 
purchased a carlot (30,000 Ib.) of 
butter for use as cocoa butter ex- 
tender under an experimental pro- 
gram. The price was 24-5/6¢ Ib. in 
storage. The Walter Baker Chocolate 
and Cocoa Division, General Foods 
Corp., Dorchester, Mass., cancelled 
30,000 Ib. of a 90,000-lb. butter pur- 
chase made several days ago under 
the same program. The total sold 
since the program started Feb. 1 re- 
mains at 480,000 Ib. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


General Baking 
Opens New Plant 


NEW YORK-The completion of 
the new 68,000 sq. ft. General Bak- 
ing Co. plant in Spartanburg, S§.C., 
at a cost of more than $1,700,000 
has been announced by George L. 
Morrison, president and chairman of 


the board of General Baking. 
The streamlined brick, steel and 
tile plant incorporates modern en- 


gineering and efficiency of design. 
It is the company’s 42nd bakery in 
an operation now distributing Bond 
products in 30 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Serving the Piedmont Carolinas, 
it marks the first Bond bread bak- 
ery in the southeastern states. Bond 
products were available in that ter- 
ritory on April 26. A fleet of 60 
trucks will distribute bread, cakes 
and rolls. 

Extensive plans are under way for 
the dedication ceremonies, to be held 
at the Spartanburg plant on May 20. 
It will be followed by a Hospitality 
Week when the public will be in- 
vited to inspect the “model bakery 
of the south” in full operation. 

With headquarters in New York, 
the company’s operation now extends 
in the Southwest as far as Okla- 
homa City, New Orleans in the deep 
South, in addition to heavy concen- 
tration in Philadelphia and along the 
eastern seaboard to Maine. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW ELEVATOR 
BARNES, KANSAS--The 





Barnes 


Cooperative Assn. here has let a con- 
tract for a 
$43,900. 


new elevator to cost 





Theodore F. Koop 
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BULK DELIVERY EXPANDED—The International Milling Co. has ordered 
a bulk flour truck to serve bakers in the Buffalo, Rochester, and Syracuse, 
N.Y. area, The truck holds about 40,000 Ib. bulk flour and can unload into 
a bakery in one hour. No unloading equipment in the bakery is necessary. 
Another link in International’s bulk service, the truck is designed to offer 
maximum flexibility in serving both large and small bakeries having bulk 
flour storage facilities. Contrary to the belief of many, most bakers can 
construct adequate bulk storage at reasonable cost in the area now used 
for storing sacked flour, the firm says. Regularly scheduled bulk flour de- 
liveries from Buffalo will eliminate the necessity for bakers to stock large 
quantities of sacked flour. A pioneer in the development of bulk flour handling 
and delivery by both rail and truck, International has over a year been 
operating a bulk flour truck in the Detroit area. The truck to be operated 
in the Buffalo area is substantially the same as that now operating in Detroit. 





Subjects, Speakers 
Announced for Meeting 
of Millers’ Federation 


CHICAGO Topics ranging from 
the foreign economic policy to the 
U.S. wheat situation and the Wash- 
ington climate will be dealt with at 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation May 17-19 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Theodore F. Koop, director of CBS 
Radio News and Public Affairs in 
Washington, will be the main speaker 
at the annual banquet meeting on 
the evening of May 18. His address is 
titled, “The Washington Climate.” 

Harry A. Bullis, who has been on 
federation programs several times in 
the past, will again speak this year. 
His topic is “Our Foreign Economic 
Policy Program,” and he will speak 
as vice chairman of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy as well 
as chairman of General Mills, Inc. 


Wheat Situation Off 

The wheat situation will be the 
subject of two outstanding speakers 
Marvin L. McLain, director of the 
grain division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, will discuss “Prob- 
lems Facing the Wheat Industry To- 
day.” Mr, McLain is one of the key 
men in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, having come there from Iowa 
about a year ago, and it is not un- 
likely that he will have some im- 
portant things to say about the gov- 
ernment’s policy toward wheat. Mr 
McLain has become favorably known 
to a number of leading millers dur- 
ing his short period of government 
service 

The other speaker in this general 
sphere will be Dr. Oscar Jesness, 
University of Minnesota agricultural 
economist. His subject is “Wheat—a 
Policy Challenge.” Dr. Jesness will 
present his views on national agri- 


cultural policy, especially as it re- 
lates to wheat. 

A discussion of problems in bulk 
flour shipment is scheduled. The 
speaker will be D. H. Wilson, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. He will 
review the principal problems which 
this development is creating for the 
milling industry. 

The present status of the grain 
sanitation movement and the prob- 
lems which lie immediately ahead in 
that sphere will be covered by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president, MNF, 

The Oregon Wheat League’s new 
movie of the wheat industry will be 
shown at one of the sessions. This has 
attracted much favorable attention 
since it was released a few weeks 
ago, At another session, the new film- 
strip of the Wheat Flour Institute of 
making quick breads will be shown. 
An exhibit showing the tremendous 
acceptance of the Sandwich Month 
idea will be shown. 

Earl F. Cross, Western Star Mill 
Co., and Herman Steen, MNF vice 
president, are collaborating in a re- 
view of milling industry changes. This 
will cover a 25-year period, and the 
historical phases will cover such ques- 
tions as changes in milling capacity, 
changes in number of mills, etc., by 
three-year intervals. This will be in 
narrative form, with statistical sum- 
maries on slides 

The annual meeting of the board 
of directors will begin May 17, at 
9:30 am. (daylight saving time). 
President-elect Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., will be 
in charge. The board will have on its 
schedule such matters as election of 
staff officers, election of executive 
committee, consideration of the bud- 
get and a program of work of the 
organization, and consideration of va- 
rious questions of policy. 
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Sales of flour spurted for a period 
last week but volume did not come 
up to the good level of the previous 
week for spring wheat mills and in 
the Southwest held at about the same 
volume as a week earlier. 

Fairly good demand developed 
early in the period for hard winter 
wheat mills, but the buying was not 
sustained and volume averaged 60% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
61% the week before. Some chains 
extended their bookings a week or 
two, bought into June, while 
others remained on a _ price-date-of- 
shipment basis. Smaller bakers did 
not participate to any great extent. 

The improvement in spring wheat 
flour demand did not come until later 
in the week when prices turned 
around after a series of declines. 
Some price concessions on high glu- 
tens were reported in eastern mar- 
kets as contributing to the better 
buying. Over-all spring wheat flour 
sales averaged 72% of capacity, com- 
pared with 128% the preceding week. 

Price developments were somewhat 
erratic last week, with futures fall- 
ing off and cash wheat premiums in 
most instances moving up to hold 
costs more-or-less steady. At the 
same time, a decline in millfeed cred- 


some 


its also prevented flour price de- 
clines. 
Family flour trade was_ slack. 


Prices on national brands were first 
down 10¢ sack, then up 10¢ over 
the week end. Bookings were very 
light on the advance. 

A little more export trade was 
reported than in recent weeks. Small 
lots were sold to the Netherlands 
and to Norway, and Jamaica bought 
60,000 sacks. Bolivia was inquiring 
for 100,000 sacks. Canadian export 
trade remained slow to fair. 

Flour production improved consid- 
erably last week, with the U.S. out- 
put estimated at 90% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 82% the 
previous week and 83% a year ago. 
Operations were at a better rate in 
all areas except the Pacific North- 
west, with Buffalo showing the most 
substantial gain. (See tables on page 
15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Fairly good spring 
wheat flour business developed toward 
the end of last week as prices turned 
up following a period of declines. 
Sales averaged 72% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 128% the prev- 
ious week 

Buying, as in the week before, was 
confined almost entirely to small lots 
and was widely scattered. Most of the 
business was in 4,000 and 5,000-sack 
lots, 

Declines in wheat futures prices 
were offset by the end of the week 
by increases in cash wheat premiums, 
reflecting tightness in supplies. After 
the series of adjustments, flour quo- 
tations were about the same as a 
week earlier or slightly higher. 

The range of prices on clear flour 
widened out as some of the lower 
grades eased off and top clears held 
firm at recent levels. Family flour 
trade was very limited despite some 
price adjustments. Nationally-adver- 
tised brands were reduced 10¢ sack 
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Flour Sales Spurt for 
Short Periods, Reach 
Fairly Good Totals 


and then returned to their former 
level, effective May 3. However, the 
trade showed little interest in add- 
ing to its commitments. 

Considerable moisture in the form 
of both rain and snow was received 
in the spring wheat territory, a de- 
velopment of ultimate benefit to the 
outlook but temporarily delaying 
seeding operations. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
jumped to 93% of capacity last week 
from 75% the previous week. The 
output was at the same percentage 
of capacity as a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest production averaged 
91% of capacity, compared with 87% 
the previous week and 80% a year 
ago. 

Shipments of flour made a rather 
decided jump last week, from 77% 
of capacity the week before to 103% 
of capacity. 

Quotations April 30, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.40@6.50, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, high gluten 
$7.15@7.20, first clear $5.70@6.35, 
whole wheat $6.55, family $6.48@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
mills experienced a period of good 
flour demand early last week, but the 
slowness of inquiry later left the total 
sales volume of the week no better 
than the preceding week. Sales av- 
eraged 60% of capacity, against 61% 
in the previous week and 45% a year 
ago. 

A break in the market early in the 
week permitted some extension of 
bookings by several of the chain 
bakers. A national chain acquired 
additional supplies which covered the 
group into June. Another bought sev- 
eral round lots which represented a 
week or two needs. A southwestern 
chain purchased enough flour to cover 
for the first half of May. Others 
bought scattered, smaller quantities, 
and several other major buyers con- 


tinued to order only on a price-date- 
of-shipment basis. The price conces- 
sions were not sufficient to attract 
many buyers or for any widespread 
sales efforts on the part of south- 
western mills. However, the business 
during the first two days of last week 
was sufficient to check any further 
decline in the unfilled order balance. 
A swift recovery in the market and 
further extensions of the price pat- 
tern left business very quiet during 
the remainder of the week. Smaller, 
independent bakers failed to partici- 
pate to any great extent in the 
week’s sales. This group remains on 
a nearby basis. 

There was European export inquiry 
last week which culminated in some 
small lots sold to the Netherlands 
and the sale of additional amounts 
to Norway. Jamaica bought 60,000 
sacks of flour from a single U.S. mill. 


Bolivia was inquiring for 100,000 
sacks. 
The return to work by General 


Mills employees improved the pro- 
duction total in the interior South- 
west last week, and Kansas City 
output was at capacity. This situation 
is contrary to some reports of slow 
shipping directions and may point out 
the influence of p.d.s. on present oper- 
ations. 

Quotations, May 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.93@6, standard 95% 
patent $5.83@5.90, straight $5.78@ 
5.85, established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.55, first clears $4.30@ 
4.75, second clears $4.25@4.30, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.05@4.20. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
63%, compared with 33% the pre- 
ceding week and 67% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
30: Family flour $6.80, bakers short 
patent $5.99, first clears $4.31, second 
clears $4.21. Prices April 30 were up 
3¢ sack, compared with the previous 
week. : 

Hutchinson: Mills of the area ex- 
perienced a sharp flurry of business 
early in the week due to erratic 
prices, but as the tone was steady 
to higher, business dried up. Total for 
the week was well below average. 
A few cars were booked for immedi- 
ate or p.d.s. delivery. Most of the 


(Continued on page 54) 





Semolina Business Hits Low 
Point; Macaroni Trade Light 


One of the slowest weeks in many 
months was reported in semolina 
blends as manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products took only oc- 
casional small quantities to fill their 
immediate requirements. 

Shipping directions were also slow, 
and the lighter demand from mills 
for durum wheat was reflected in a 
downturn in wheat values amounting 
to 9¢ bu. on the top grades to as 
much as 20¢ on the lower test 
weights. High protein bread wheat, 
meanwhile, drew higher premiums 
and millfeed prices were off sharply. 
The result was a relatively small ad- 
justment in semolina blend quota- 
tions, which ranged on April 30 
around $7.75@7.85 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
grocery buyers were stepping in for 
stocks of macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts only for immediate and nearby 
requirements. Some improvement is 
anticipated when buyers decide to 
replenish inventories, although the 


approach of warm weather normally 
means maintenance of light floor 
stocks. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 30 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 

60 Ib $3.31 @2.48 
9 Ib $.29@3.47 
oS Ib 4.264 16 
7 Ib .17@3.40 

6 Ib 3.00@3.29 
rh Ib 1803.15 
4 lb 2.50 @ 2.93 
, Ib 1.25@ 2.71 

Ib 00@2.51 


sl Ib 1.80@2.31 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lDburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


eapacity in sacks, with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

April 26-May 1 189,500 148,050 78t 
Previous week 189,600 *134,997 72t 
Year ago 189,500 143,190 76 


Crop year 
production 


July 1, 1952-April 30, 1964 7,343,127t 
July 1, 1952-May 2, 1953. 8,286,555 
*Revised, tTotals include blended prod 


ucts 
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Millfeed Price 
Structure Soft; 
Output Larger 


Increased offerings of millfeed 
were too much for the fair demand, 
and values slipped $3@5 in the North- 
west and $4.50@6.50 in the South- 
west. Shorts took the largest losses 
in the Kansas City market, while 
bran was relatively weaker than 
standard middlings at Minneapolis. 
Improved pasture conditions as a re- 
sult of recent good rains were a factor 
in the lighter demand. 

Formula feed business 
scribed as good by most manufac- 
turers in the Northwest, although 
the volume left some room for im- 
provement. 

There has been no letdown in de- 
mand for starter feeds, with large 
hatches of poults and baby chicks 
continuing and farrowings of pigs up 
in the area. Mills report that sales 
of pig feeds are up sharply from last 
year, indicating both increased num- 
bers and better feeding practices. 

Resistance to strong prices con- 
tinues in the high protein items, and 
some manufacturers are concerned 
about the effect on business this sum- 
mer when the starter feed demand 
tapers off. 

Dairy feed business is very slow 
with pastures much improved by re- 
cent rains. Sales of laying feeds are 
satisfactory. 

Prices of some formula feeds were 
reduced last week, the first time this 
has happened for several weeks. 
Downturns were made possible by 
deciines in millfeed and alfalfa meal 
and some other items. 

Feed manufacturers reported a 
slight hesitancy in the rate of form- 
ula feed business in the central 
states during the week ending April 
28. Some observers said there ap- 
peared to be some price resistance, 
as well as some turn to pastures in 
warmer areas. 

On the whole, however, feed busi- 
ness was Classified as good. Some 
plants were as much as five days 
behind on filling orders, especially 
in the East, and the average back- 
log was around two to three days. 

Due to the good rains which have 


was de- 


been experienced in the past two 
weeks in the Southwest, pastures 
have shown rapid development. 


Moisture supplies are being replen- 
ished in areas where drouth has 
been a problem for two years. The 
long range effect from this trend 
back to normal rainfall is encourag- 
ing to the feed industry, but in the 
nearby picture it has tended to re- 
duce the demand for some types of 
feed such as dairy rations. 

— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE —_ 

NAMED SALES MANAGER 

ESCANABA, MICH. George W. 

Rusch, formerly of Schenectady, N.Y.., 
has been named director of human 
relations and sales manager of the 
Hoyler & Bauer Baking Co., Esca- 
naba, Mich. He was formerly per- 
sonnel manager for the Mohawk 
Brush Co., Albany, N.Y. 

~———~~SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade April 21, 1954 (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 131 
Buffalo 589 499 204 
Afloat . 342 1,202 
New York 1 : 
Lakes 140° «1,291 64 639 
Totals 1,203 1,790 64 2,045 
Previous week .. 790 ° 413 808 
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Wheat futures paused only briefly 
last week in a general downtrend 
which resulted in some contracts los- 
ing as much as 13¢ bu. Daily de- 
clines were recorded through the first 
part of the week, followed by some 
moderate recoveries. However, down- 
turns were again the rule on April 30 
and May 3. Considerable moisture 
fell again last week, including rain 
and snow in the spring wheat area, 
and the over-all wheat crop outlook 
was improved substantially even 
though a few of the most seriously 
dry areas got little relief. The brief 
return of strength was supported 
largely by predictions of freezing 
temperatures in parts of the hard 
winter wheat belt. April 30 marked 
the end of the loan period on 1953 
wheat, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture now has taken title to 
the huge amount of wheat still held 
under loan on that date. Export trade, 
with the exception of sales from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks on 
the West Coast, was limited, and 
flour business was slow to fair. Cash 
wheat premiums, meanwhile, were 
stronger, about offsetting the de- 
clines in futures. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 3 were: Chicago—May $2.00- 
2.00%, July $1.95%-5, September 
$1.98 12-54, December $2.03%; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.30%, July $2.21%, 
September $2.13%; Kansas City— 
May $2.18, July $2.01, July hard 
$2.0412-5%, September hard $2.08%. 

Washington observers report that 
there is more pressure to step up 
disposal of government surpluses, 
and considerable significance was at- 
tached to the statement of John H. 
Davis, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, before the House Agriculture 
Committee. Mr. Davis said that the 
magnitude of farm surpluses is such 
that the U.S. cannot afford to be 
complacent over any obstacle that 
stands in the way of moving them 
into desirable domestic and foreign 
outlets. The foreign disposal program 
should aim at moving out $1 billion 
worth of stocks within the next three 
years. About $230 million worth of 
surplus commodities would move 
overseas under Sec. 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act. Mr. Davis said the 
President should have discretionary 
authority to decide whether to give 
the surpluses away or sell them for 
foreign currencies. A major market 
concern is the possibility that USDA 
may have to step up domestic dis- 
posal of farm goods. 

Defeat in the Senate of an amend- 
ment to the wool bill that would 
have provided another year of 90% 
of parity support for basic commodi- 
ties was bearish news to grain mar- 
kets, indicating that in the Senate, 
at least, flexible supports as pro- 
posed by the administration have a 
chance of ultimate passage. 

Wheat parity advanced 1¢ in the 
month ending April 15 to $2.50 bu. 
On this basis a 90% loan rate on 
the 1954 crop would average $2.25 
on farms, compared with $2.21 on the 
1953 crop 

Premiums Climb 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 5.5 million bushels for 
the week ended April 29, compared 
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Wheat Futures Price 
Trend Continues Down 


Only Brief Pause Made in Move to 
Lower Levels; Cash Premiums Up 


with 4.1 million for the previous week 
and 5.6 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,361 
“ars While Duluth took in 981 cars. 

The cash bread wheat situation at 
Minneapolis continued to show pro- 
nounced strength. Although the high- 
er prices of the past two weeks 
brought out somewhat larger offer- 
ings, total “free” supplies were scarce- 
ly up to the demand. Premiums on 
ordinary wheat were up 3¢, with 
13% protein and higher lots up 4¢ 
as compared with the futures. On 
April 30 trading ranges on No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring were as follows: Ordinary 
4@6¢ over May, 11% protein 6@9¢ 
over, 12% protein 10@16¢ over, 13% 
protein 21@26¢ over, 14% protein 
33@37¢ over, 15% protein 50@52¢ 
over, 16% protein 72@74¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.77% 
and the durum 10.77%. 

Although the tone of the cash 
durum market improved somewhat 
toward the close of the week the 
situation early in the period was 
decidedly weak. Prices for the week 
were down around 9¢ bu. on the 
heavier weight lots while some of the 
real light weights were quoted 10@ 
20¢ lower. At the lower levels there 
was improved buying interest for the 
heavier test weight lots. On April 
30 60-lb. test weight durum was 
quoted in the range of $3.31@3.48. 
(See table on page 14 for prices of 
other weights.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on April 30: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib.. W2.38% 
11% Protein . “241% 
12% Protein 412% @2.48% 
13% Protein @2.58% 
14% Protein M2.69% 
15% Protein 

16% 


2.84% @2.85% 
Protein 3.04% @3,.06% 
Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 


Test weight—-2@3¢ each Ib. 

Damage-—%@1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 


Premiums Stronger 


While the future trend was gener- 
ally lower, the declines were made 
up in cash wheat at Kansas City by 
the strong showing of premiums. 
Actually, the new price for cash 
wheat held to a firm basis as April 
30 passed and loan wheat came under 
government ownership without any 
appreciable rush to sell at the last 
minute by producers. Cash premiums 
for ordinary wheat advanced 4¢, me- 
dium proteins were up 3%@4¢ and 
high proteins up 3¢. The basic May 
future opened last week at $2.23% 
and closed May 3 at $2.18 after a 
week's low of $2.16%. Ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter was 24¢ over 
May, 12.5% protein was 27@35¢ over 
and 14% advanced to 27@41¢ over. 
Receipts increased to 571 cars last 


Heavy 
under 68 Ib. 


14 to 14%%; 


week, against 444 in the previous 
week and 809 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City April 30 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.41@2.63 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.49@2.62% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.39@2.60% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.38@2.68% 





CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

















April 26 April 27 April 28 April 29 
May 1 *Previous May May % May ‘4 
1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest 672,909 641,690 663,716 649,448 $45,082 
Southwest 1,176,549 1,101,981 1,135,966 1,160,617 1,206,707 
Ruffalo ° 1k8. 927 382.615 600,757 428.4858 127,158 
Central and Southeast 516.362 439,187 639,635 149,409 505 599 
North Pacific Coast 200 O00 311,001 228.902 258,060 97,664 
Totals . ° 3,153,747 2,876,504 077,976 2,946,947 083 000 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, cr — July 1 to 
April 26 April 27 April 28 April 29 
May 1 Previous May ! May 3 May 4, May 1 May 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 164 1953 
Northwest 91 87 a0 78 77 29,872,350 12,240,985 
Southwest 90 a5 AT aS ag 50.906.467 61,406,197 
Buffalo 10% a3 110 eo: 9% 21,803,411 SLRTS 807 
Central and 8. E 76 65 80 66 75 23,206,173 23,410,873 
N. Pacific Coast 86 ao 63 &1 a2 11,929,865 12,029,762 
Totals 90 ke a3 x0 R4 137,808,206 140,960,552 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac §-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
} al) ‘ 279,85 2 f . . 
= ; ; “ ~- ait bhp oes — April 26-May 1 253,500 234,000 on 
as - +o yp + Previous week 263,500 *190,699 76 
Year ago 287,350 87 . 
om Year ago 282,600 112,863 os 
wo years ago 140,800 78 +” of <a 4 
. 2 Two years ago 82.500 56,348 91 
live-year average 89 . 
‘ Five-year average . &5 
Ten-year average Ss os 
len-year average ; a4 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas *Revised 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
5-day week Flour % ac cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 

capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa 
April 26-May 1.1,021,350 892.645 88 5-day week Fiour % ac- 
Previous week 1,021,350 *S834,758 a2 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 1,019,750 $86,460 87 April 26-May 1 481,260 426,900 91 
Two years ago. . 1,019,250 $93,126 SS Previous week 181,250 451,091 4 
Five-year average 89 Year ago 646.260 100 852 73 
Ten-year average . 88 Two years ago 552.000 393.080 71 
*Revised Five-year average 76 
Ten-year average 7 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Millis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indlana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri! 


*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Const 
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5-day week Flour % ac- Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
April 26-May 1 671,400 615,362 76 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 429,187 65 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 639,635 &0 April 26-May 1 215,000 190,000 g8 
Two years ago 671,400 149,439 66 = Previous week 215,000 195,091 89 
Five-year average 76 Year ago 230,000 148,320 60 
Ten-year average 72 Two years ago 230,000 170,472 74 
meee Five-year average a0 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 19 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mille 
April 26-May 1 459,500 488,927 106 April 26-May 1 133,000 110,000 78 
Previous week 459.5 382 i) 43 Previous week 133,000 118,000 a8 
Year ago . 459,500 09,757 110 Year ago 13%,200 90,528 68 
Two years ago 159,800 425,488 92 Two years ago 122,000 8.488 72 
Five-year average o8 Five-year average fl 
Ten-year average 93 Ten-year average 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 1, and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kaneas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal milis of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y Production computed on the basia of 72% flour extraction 
Southwest* 


Northwest* Hhuffalot , Combined** 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Apr 6-May 1} 23,826 1,032,721 11,101 194,681 8.471 423,295 43,797 1 060,687 
Pre w 4 322,31 t11,838 6,272 140,426 
Two wh i 2,6 11,175 675 19,493 
195 an 1,036,650 13,208 655,015 364 445,785 45.676 2,127,460 
195 ’ 1,084,621 13,118 626,614 7,995 79,957 44,616 2,241,192 
1951 4,456 1,146,544 12,437 608,187 #32 509.504 165.200 2.264.245 
1950 124 1,082.93 ! gy 600,952 8.900 167,202 43.753 2,163,148 
Five-yr. average 1378 1,076,604 j 19 617,000 4.691 473.161 14.588 2.166.944 
*Principal mill *71% f total capacity, tAll mill Thevined 
No. 1 Red +45 western white wheat for last half 
Ne Hed 12302 ; , 
No Red 42.29% May shipment, one cargo of No. 2 
No, 4 Red 1@2.26' western white for first half June ship- 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 ment and one cargo of No. 1 dark 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing May 3 at $2.56@2.57, delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein the same to 1¢ higher. Demand 
was lacking, with some mills wanting 
to sell supplies in order to purchase 
new crop within a few weeks 


hard winter (13% protein) for last 
half May shipment. All of the wheat 
on these purchases will come out of 
CCC stocks. Japan also purchased 
2,000 tons of No. 2 western barley, 
90% white, for June delivery. This 
sale will come out of California 
stocks. April 27 Japan purchased 11 
cargoes of Manitoba wheat for May 
shipment. Generally crop conditions 
are good. Cool nights have retarded 
growth, and most spring seeding is 
completed in the area 


Japan Buys Wheat 


Export sales of wheat in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continued at a heavy 
clip during the week. On April 29 
Japan purchased one cargo of No. 2 
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WASHINGTON—Any government 
program to increase exports of agri- 
cultural surpluses should include a 
provision for utilization of wheat 
products as well as wheat itself. 

This recommendation was made to 
the House Agriculture Committee by 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, in a 
statement made following the appear- 
ance of John H. Davis before the 
committee. Mr. Davis, assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture, had made pro- 
posals for a billion dollar surplus ex- 
port program over a three-year pe- 
riod 

Mr. Fakler said experience has 
clearly indicated that wheat products 
create and assure a more continuing 
demand for wheat from the USS. 

It was further recommended that 
to the maximum extent, the facilities 
and know-how of commercial estab- 
lishments should be utilized to facili- 
tate handling and processing of the 
commodities and their products. 

Mr. Fakler said he believed the 
recommendations presented by Mr. 
Davis were in harmony with the ob- 
jectives of the flour milling industry 
and that he would endorse, in behalf 
of the MNF membership, the admini- 
stration proposals. 


Industry Activities 


To show the milling industry's de- 
sire to cooperate in promotion of ex- 
port trade in wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts, Mr. Fakler cited various indus- 
try activities: 

1. Two persons from the industry 
A. B. Sparboe of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Gordon Boals, director of export 
programs for the MNF, have been 
sent abroad on agricultural trade 
missions. - 

2. The MNF has entered into a pro- 
ject with the U.S. Department of 
Avriculture to expand markets for 
wheat and wheat products in the Far 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MNF Suggests Inclusion 
of Wheat Products in 
Proposed Export Plan 


East. The federation is furnishing the 
services of Mr. Boals in this project. 
The initial approach consists of a trip 
to Far Eastern countries. 

3. One of the projects of the MNF 
has been the research with wheat 
products at Women’s Christian Col- 
lege, Madras, India. Special products, 
it was explained, could help meet rice 
supply problems and still satisfy the 
tastes and particular needs of the Far 
East. Local customs and conditions 
favor the use of wheat in some form 
other than whole grain or 72% ex- 
traction flour. On the other hand, 
high extraction flour as locally con- 
sumed presents handling and keeping 
problems. 

The federation, therefore, has sent 
samples of a special type product to 
be tested. Before being milled the 
wheat is treated in a way that en- 
ables a high extraction product to be 
obtained and one that consists of 
crystalline-type particles. The tests 
indicate an unusual keeping quality 
and that the product is practical for 
distribution direct to consumers. It 
has been tested for use in native 
dishes, especially those involving rice, 
and results have been quite satisfac- 
tory. The medium and coarser types 
can be cooked as rice either alone or 
mixed with rice, and the finely ground 
wheat can be used to make many 
local dishes. 

At present U.S. facilities to pro- 
duce the product are limited. But 
steps are being taken to develop fa- 
cilities on a commercial scale and to 
develop areas where an introductory 
and distribution program can be con- 
ducted. 

4. Aggressive activities 
spect to flour exports are being 
carried on. Mill agents in foreign 
countries are working hard, and the 
industry is cooperating in export pro- 
grams under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the non-IWA pro- 
gram. 


with re- 





Grain Trade Advisors Tell 


> 


USDA Aggressive Action Is 
Needed to Hold Markets 


By JOHN CIPPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Wasbington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON--The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
representatives of its agencies hav- 
ing responsibility in the field of for- 
eign trade on April 28 concluded dis- 
cussions on foreign trade problems 
with representatives of the U.S. com- 
mercial grain trade. 

The conference was called by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Clayton 
E. Whipple, acting administrator. Its 
primary purpose was to obtain 
opinions from exporters of what 
needs to be done in maintaining and 
expanding export outlets for wheat, 
corn, barley, grain sorghums and oth- 
er grains. In view of the importance 
of these common objectives, exporters 
expressed their willingness to be 
available for continuing consultation. 


Grain trade representatives, com- 
prising an advisory committee on 
grain exports, pointed to the need 
for continued aggressive action on the 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
part of the industry in reaching for- 
eign markets and to companion ac- 
tion on the part of the government to 
facilitate the freer movement of 
grain in international trade. 

Ability to meet competition, both 
of price and quality, is a primary 
requisite in selling grain in foreign 
markets, committee members said. 
They recommended that the U.S. be 
prepared to meet changing conditions 
in the grain markets of the world, 
saying that unless this is done the 
U.S. increasingly will become a resid- 
ual supplier of grain. 

Maximum use of existing channels 
of trade is the surest and most ef- 
fective means of getting the greatest 


volume of grains from the world’s 
producers to the world’s consumers, 
in the committee’s opinion. Members 
acknowledged the need for distribu- 
tion of agricultural commodities 
through “give-away” programs _ in 
times of emergency such as acute 
famine or disaster but warned that 
under ordinary circumstances “noth- 
ing kills the possibilities of making 
sales in international trade so quickly 
as the prospect or implied promise 
that commodities will be given away 
in the form of grants.” 

The achievement of free converti- 
bility of exchange was pointed to as 
a necessary objective, both as a 
means of meeting the goal of ex- 
panded multilateral trade and of af- 
fording a better opportunity for the 
disposal of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Trade Aids Cited 

The committee made reference to 
the sending of special trade missions 
and marketing specialists abroad. In 
its opinion, some useful types of work 
can be done by such groups. In the 
long run, however, members said, 
even greater contributions to Ameri- 
can agricultural trade can come from 
the presence of permanent represent- 
atives of American agriculture over- 
seas. 

The committee stressed the impor- 
tance of exchange of information and 
close cooperation between the private 
grain trade and the government. It 
noted that information now being 
published by the USDA on world ag- 
ricultural trade and production is 
very valuable and should be contin- 
ued. 

Grain export representatives at- 
tending the conference were: Ray- 
mond J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia; Charles B. Crofton, Le- 
val Co., New York; W. B. Fox, C. B. 
Fox & Co., New Orleans; Andre’ 
Hirschler, Bunge Corp, New York; 
Thomas Kerr, Kerr-Gifford Corp., 
Portland; Harold E. Sandford, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Portland, and 
W. C. Schilthuis, Continental Grain 
Co., New York. Carl C. Farrington, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, also was pres- 
ent. 


— BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXPANDS STORAGE SPACE 

HOPE, KANSAS—-Stockholders of 
the Farmers Cooperative Elevator & 
Supply Co. here have voted to add 
40,000 bu. storage space to its ele- 
vator in Hope. The old elevator leg 
will be replaced by a new steel high- 
capacity leg to speed up handling of 
wheat. Four 10,000 bu. tanks will be 
erected. Work is scheduled to begin 
about April 1. 


“BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


STORAGE BEING BUILT 

PLAINVILLE, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Elevator here has started 
construction on a 50,000 bu. storage 
warehouse. Not since the Bower- 
sock Mill was destroyed by fire have 
elevators here been able to handle 
wheat, officials said. In 1952 more 
than 200,000 bu. were piled on the 
ground. 


——=—SREAQ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New Midwest Date 


KANSAS CITY—Because of some 
conflict with several state bakers 
conventions, the date and location 
of the spring dinner-dance of the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club have 
been changed. The party now will 
be held a week earlier than original- 
ly announced and will take place at 
the El Casbah of the Hotel Bellerive. 
The date will be May 14. 


May 4, 1954 


Spillers Shows 
Increase in 
Net Profits 


LONDON — Spillers, Ltd., British 
flour milling organization, has an- 
nounced a group trading surplus for 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1954, equiva- 
lent to $10,970,400, against $8,470,999 
reported a year ago. The group net 
profit, after paying taxes of $6,104,- 
000, was reported at $2,564,800. This 
represents an increase of $501,810 


over the net of $2,062,990 for the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1953. 
The flour trade was fully con- 


trolled by the government during the 
first seven months of the period cov- 
ered by the financial report, but in 
the final five months the company 
was able to operate under conditions 
of comparative freedom though still 
subject to government regulations in 
connection with the production of 
80% extraction flour to go into the 
national subsidized loaf. Additionally, 
the company had to buy government 
offerings of imported wheat from the 
reserve security stocks, now in proc- 
ess of dispersal, and, under a volun- 
tary agreement, use a heavy propor- 
tion of home grown wheat in its 
grists. 

The directors of the company, head- 
ed by Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman, 
have decided to recommend to stock- 
holders the payment of a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of the 
company for the year ended Jan. 31, 
1954, of 10%, making 1242% for the 
year. 

The directors also consider that the 
issued share capital should be brought 
more nearly into line with that em- 
ployed in the business, and accord- 
ingly it is their intention to recom- 
mend that, subject to the approval 
of the government authority con- 
cerned, a further part of the reserves 
be capitalized by the issue of one 
fully paid ordinary share to each 
holder of stock valued at £2, equiva- 
lent to $5.60. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
APPOINTS 3 DELEGATES 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met April 26 at the Cha- 
teau, on Route 88, Pittsburgh, with 
Fred Lang, International Milling Co., 
the club president, in charge. 

The following were named as dele- 
gates to the National Association of 
Flour Distributors’ convention at 
New York: Art Edwards, flour brok- 
er; Fred Lang, the president, and 
Ben H. Peoples, Chas. Koch Co. Plans 
for issuing the Buyer’s Guide were 
completed. 

New members accepted at this 
meeting were: Stephen J. Michaels, 
Michaels Bros., Portage, Pa.; Henry 
Byron, Bud Bletzer and Louis Snider- 
man of the Steel City Milling Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio; S. E. Santangelo 
and W. G. Duwell of Mahoning Val- 
ley Flour Co., Youngstown, Ohio; 
Henry Schaefer, J. W. Jaeger Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Robert Claycomb, 
Hershberger, Inc., Johnstown, Pa., 
and Donald Weber, Geo. Weber & 
Sons, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


BREAD I6 THE STAFF 


2 FIRMS ADD STORAGE 
COLDWATER, KANSAS -— Two 
300,000-bu. elevator construction 
projects are underway here. The Sam 
Wailingford Grain Co. and the Pro- 
tection Cooperative are expanding 
their storage capacities. 








or Lire 








May 4, 1954 


King Midas Begins 
Safety Contest 

MINNEAPOLIS — King Midas 
Flour Mills last month launched a 
safety contest among employees of 
the firm's flour mills. 

A prize will be given away monthly 
to each of three men at the Superior, 
Hastings and Dakota mills whose 
names are drawn who have not had 
an accident. Any employee who has 
had an accident during the month 
will not be eligible for the drawing 
that month. 

Someone in each of the three mills 
will be the winner of a General Elec- 
tric clock radio for the month of April, 
the first month of the contest, ac- 
cording to Howard~ Beggs, who is in 
charge of the program. 

Mr. Beggs explained that the word 
“accident” means either (1) personal 
injury during working hours which 
requires medical attention by a physi- 
cian or (2) lost time caused by an 
injury during working hours. 

As a further incentive for safety- 
consciousness, if any of the mills goes 
for one month without an accident, 
then two drawings will be held the 
following month for that mill. For 
each additional month that is acci- 
dent-free, an additional drawing will 
be made. If a mill goes 12 consecutive 
months without an accident, 12 men 
in that mill will have their names 
drawn for prizes. 

Each mill will have a _ separate 
drawing each month and each month 
the prizes will be different. 

The foremen from all three mills 
will have a separate drawing each 
month for their prize. If the foreman 
or one of the employees under his 
supervision has an accident, he will 
not be elizible for the drawing. 
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POTOMAC CHAPTER MAPS 
AIB RECRUITING PLAN 


BALTIMORE — Project “Recruit- 
ment” was adopted by members of 
the Potomac States chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking Alumni Assn., 
during its annual meeting held in con- 
junction with the annual convention 
of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
in Baltimore recently. 

The plan—for the chapter to be re- 
sponsible for obtaining from entirely 
outside the baking industry, one 
scholarship student for the AIB 
School of Baking. 

Stimulus for the project came from 
a thorough discussion of AIB plans 
and problems with the AIB president, 
Howard O. Hunter. While the cur- 
rent class is filled over the limit, en- 
rollment may become a problem as 
the GI Bill of Rights lapses for many 
veterans. This, said Mr. Hunter, is a 
possibility which alumni groups all 
over the country should help to meet. 

At the suggestion of chapter presi- 
dent, Ralph B. Fagaly, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Washington, D.C., a 
committee of which Jack Bossert, 
Ekco Products, Inc., Baltimore, is 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





chairman, and made up of Carl Haus- 
wald, Jr., Hauswald Baking Co., Bal- 
timore, and John H. Harper, Jr., 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, will canvass universities and 
colleges in the Washington-Baltimore 
area to determine how best to pro- 
ceed with the recruitment project. 

Mr. Hunter also assured that AIB 
would provide an increasing quantity 
of material to be used in interesting 
prospective students. 

In other action, the alumni re-elect- 
ed their officers, who besides Mr. Fa- 
galy are: Mr. Hauswald, vice presi- 
dent; and Walter Clissold, Baking In- 
dustry, Washington, D.C., secretary- 
treasurer. 





BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


FLEXIBLE STEEL APPOINTMENT 

CHICAGO—John Bakke, who has 
been traveling the midwesteren states 
for the past 15 years, will cover Mich- 
igan, Indiana and western Kentucky 
for the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
manufacturer of belt fasteners for 
joining conveyor and transmission 
belts. He takes the territory covered 
by George W. Cramer, who is re- 
tiring after 32 years of service. Mr. 
Bakke and his family live in Sey- 
mour, Ind. 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Andrew De Lisser 
vomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














KELLY- ERICKSON CO | 


OMAHA, NEB 


San bras 


s 
a Flout Renkin s 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 





447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








P/K’s original 25# and 50# 
Pillow Case Bags are 


on cation al 


Because of their value 
to the consumer 


Ue 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPALY, 16. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 




















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 


ee 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Ceades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P, O, Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 








NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A, 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 



































Pesticide Outlook 
Improves 
(From Croplife) 


N ENCOURAGING note of op- 
timism was easily detected at the 
recent meeting of the National Agri- 


cultural Chemicals Association at 
Houston, Texas. Whereas the group's 
previous convention last fall was 
marked with mournful overtones, the 
three-day Houston meeting seemed to 
be a little more buoyant. 

The industry's hope was expressed 
by Paul Mayfield, NAC president, 
who declared that “We have not lost 
faith in the future. ... There is 
reason to believe that 1954 may be 
the year when our industry will find 
itself stronger, healthier, and able 
to advance. Certainly, over the long- 
range view, there is no room for 
pessimism in the pesticide industry.” 

Other speakers reiterated some- 
what the same attitude, giving the 
conventioneers a good feeling that the 
industry is moving ahead, 

We are glad to see this change. It 
is a healthy sign. When industry 
leaders shake their heads ominously 
gioom hovers over the economic hori- 
zon like a dark cloud, By the same 
token, when their affirmative nods 
are seen, the optimism catches on and 
first thing you know, the whole trade 
is looking ahead! 

We realize, of course, that there 
must be some basis on which to be 
optimistic. So do the leaders of in- 
dustry. This new crop year can be 
the turning point for the pesticide in- 
dustry if good business practices are 
maintained by all; and we believe 
that the past two years of relatively 
unprofitable operations can prove to 
be a valuable lesson. 

The “shaking down” period should 
be over now, and if so, the industry 
stands this year to regain some of its 
lost ground, 

e@e:e 


Probably one of the earliest rec- 
ords of rust damage to plants is to 
be found in the Old Testament 
(Kings VIII:37). Famine, blasting, 
mildew, locusts and caterpillars are 
mentioned. Blasting, some authori- 
ties consider, is what is now called 
“rust.” 


Statistical studies conducted by the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., seem to indi- 
cate that the prairie provinces of 
Canada are still in a state of virgin- 
soil fertility. Records go back 73 
years. The average yield of wheat in 
the past three years has been 23.6 bu. 
an acre, thus comparing in highly 
favorable manner with the 15.7-bu. 
average of the past 36 years and the 
19.2-bu. average of the previous 37 
years. Highest recorded yield was in 
1887, the figure being 26.5. Next high- 
est was in 1952, when the yield was 
almost the same, at 26.3. The Searle 
statisticians find that rainfall has 
been responsible for great variations 
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in yield and has been a more crucial 
factor than fertility of soil. 


Among the ruins of the ancient 
Swiss lake dwellers, and in the tombs 
of the ancient Egyptians round slabs 
of bread have been found along with 
parched or uncooked stores of wheat, 
barley and millet. 


@®e @e@ 

The cultivation of rye and oats ap- 
pears not to have been practiced un- 
til some considerable time after bar- 
ley, wheat and millet were under cul- 
tivation. 


The early Egyptians crushed or 
pounded their grains between stones 
and with the aid of air currents 
(wind or fanning), and later on, with 
the aid of sieves, were able to re- 





move a large part of the chaff and 
bran. They made from this refined 
product a relatively white bread 
which only the rich were privileged 


to eat. 
@ee 


Rice, or swamp cereal, which prob- 
ably originated somewhere in south- 
eastern Asia or India, was known at 
least 3,000 years before the Christian 
era. 


It is estimated that 35% of the to- 
tal food energy obtained by the civil- 
ized world is obtained through the 
direct consumption of cereal prod- 
ucts. 


A measured bushel of 50-lb. wheat 
contains 50% more kernels than a 
measured bushel of 60-Ilb. wheat. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago 


The Indiana Bakers Assn. ob- 
served its 25th anniversary. 

James F. Bell, president of Gen- 
era! Mills, Inc., announced the pur- 
chase by his company of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit and Toledo. 

Death claimed Thomas L. Moore 
of the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. 
He was organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Piedmont Millers Assn. 

William D. Gregory, president of 
Gregory, Jennison & Co. and of the 
Powers Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
died on board a steamship upon 
which he embarked for a_ world 
cruise. 

The Fleischmann Co. of Canada 
was formed. 

B. W. Dedrick, head of the de- 
partment of mill engineering at 
Pennsylvania State College, an- 
nounced the perfection of an ex- 
tract for making high quality bread 
in 45 minutes. The extract was de- 
scribed as “a light brown powder 
which gives a creamy color to bread 
when baked.” 

Neil C. Sinclair, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Empire Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., was 
dead in his 61st year. 


50 Years Ago 


Commending millers for their con- 
servative production and sales per- 
formance in the first three quarters 
of the 1903-1904 crop year, The 
Northwestern Miller had these words 
of advice for the last quarter: 


“SHUT DOWN AND SHUT UP. 
Shut down the mill and shut up the 
safe. Hold fast to what has been 
made, however small it may be, on 


the year’s work. Shut down, so as to 
avoid piling up flour which is not 
demanded for immediate consump- 
tion. Shut up, so as not to offer flour 
unless there is a profit in the trans- 
action. Shut down and shut up and 
wait for the coming of better times. 
By so doing, the year can be brought 
to a successful termination and there 
will be something better left to show 
for it than a crop of regrets and 
when the new year opens up the 
policy of good sense and self control 
will become fixed—a matter of indi- 
vidual conviction, tested by having 
passed through the fire of adversity 
and found equal to all the demands 
of a constantly shifting trade.” 


Continuing its traditional editorial 
crusade against professional crop 
killers, suspected of profitable buck- 
et shop connections, The Northwest- 
ern Miller added this doggerel em- 
broidery to its thousands of words of 
editorial prose: 

William Regan of Regan Bros., 
Minneapolis, addressing the 7th an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, held at 
St. Louis, said that advancement and 
progress had been made in the baking 
trade during the year, especially in 
the installing of modern machinery, 
which he considered most important. 
He said that large bakeries were be- 
coming factories, and the owners 
manufacturers. He was convinced 
that the days of careless methods and 
waste were rapidly disappearing, if 
they had not already done so. He said 
that he was a firm believer in the 
“open shop” and he deemed it his 
duty to urge all present individually 
and collectively, carefully to con- 
sider the desirability of joining their 
local citizens’ alliances and the or- 
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ganization known as the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association of America. 


75 Years Ago 


Roller mills had made their appear- 
ance about six years earlier, when 
E. P. Allis & Co. is said to have 
installed a set of rolls in Mowbray’s 
mill at Winona. George Christian, a 
purifier pioneer, experimented with a 
set in the Washburn B mill in Min- 
neapolis in the same year. Mowbray’s 
rolls were made of marble, Chris- 
tian’s of cast iron. Both were unsat- 
isfactory because they wore down 
rapidly. About 1876 porcelain rolls 
perfected by a man named Wegmann 
in Zurich made their appearance in 
this country and achieved popularity. 
They were used at first only for the 
regrinding of middlings. They did not 
generate as much heat as millstones, 
required less power to operate, and 
did not have to be dressed as often. 
But they were expensive and easily 
broken, and the final stage of this de- 
velopment in milling was not reached 
until rolls made of chilled iron were 
brought into use. 

Item: A young German who was 
engaged in learning the milling busi- 
ness in the Rock Rapids mill in Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota, met with a 
narrow escape last week. While oil- 
ing some machinery he was caught 
by the skirt of his coat by the pinion 
of a shaft and twisted up backward. 
In his efforts to escape, a thumb and 
several fingers were torn off and one 
shoulder dislocated. His clothes 
clogged the machinery, throwing the 
pinion out of gear or he would have 
been torn to pieces. 


@®e°e 
George Bain, St. Louis, was re- 


elected for a third term as president 
of the Millers National Assn. 


eee 
TO A YOUNG COOKY-MAKER 
This cooky recipe? I'll write it 
down... 
I know you'll find it easy, and en- 
joy 
The way the dough will roll, and cut, 
and brown. 
Of course, remember, whether it’s 
one boy 
Or man you make them for, or guests 
to come, 
Good cookies are the net result of 
pleasure 
You find in baking them, and of add- 
ing some 


Sprinkling of patience, and a heap- 
ing measure 
Of love to other ingredients you use. 
Good cookies are cut out of hours 
spent 
Within the kitchen’s warmth because 
you choose 
To be there, and the best of them 
are blent 
With your anticipation of the sweet 
Surprise for ¢eooky-lovers, when 
they eat! 
Elaine V. Emans 
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KEEPING EXECUTIVES ALIVE 

HED NO more tears for the tired business 
s man. We've been making things too soft for 
him. He'd live longer if things were tougher. 
These are conclusions that might he drawn from 
the experience and observations of Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp, a medical practitioner who is presi- 
dent of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. His views were ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting of the American 
Dental Trade Assn. and have been subject to wide 
quotation and comment, chiefly, it may be sup- 
posed, because he is no executive coddler, as are 
so many other medicos, and thinks hard work and 
long hours are not necessarily more lethal than 
golf and elbow bending. 

It must not be assumed, however, that Dr. 
Klumpp has no fellow feeling for executives (he is 
one himself). Actually he offers some good news 
that is more likely to please than to disturb, and a 
bit of advice that shouldn’t be too hard to take. 
The good news is that businessmen are not more 
subject to heart attacks than other people. The 
advice is that one of the best ways to stay alive 
is to live less of a push-button existence. 

“The impression that heart attacks occur more 
frequently among businessmen,” says Dr. Klumpp, 
“is not borne out by careful statistical studies. 
Dr. Arthur Master, an outstanding cardiologist, 
has shown convincingly that there is no clear 
predilection for any particular group. Indeed, 
he has shown that the occurrence of heart attacks 
runs parallel with the population distribution of 
the various occupational groups. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the real culprit is the 
push-button civilization which our businessmen 
have created. With the bountiful blessings of 
labor-saving devices, our ex-college athlete can 
sit on his rump all day long, doing little that 
is more strenuous than answering the telephone, 
walking to the men’s room and reading the news- 
paper. His thrice daily escape is found in eating 
fine groceries and while he grows fatter, his heart, 
muscles and glands degenerate and stagnate as he 
drives home from work with power steering. He 
takes the half dozen steps from his car to his 
cocktail shaker more tired than he used to feel 
after five sets of tennis. In a melancholy mood he 
tells himself that he is growing old, for which 
a drink is the only salvation. As the years roll 
on he has forgotten that his ‘office fatigue’ can be 
miraculously dispelled with a little exercise if 
he can find the will power to try it. If this 
way of life is the millennium then all the basic 
principles of biology and human physiology are 
a fraud.” 

Dr. Paul D. White, another great cardiologist, 
says: “It is the belief of many of us today that 
over-eating is the most important faulty way of 
life in this country. Malnutrition and infection 
have given way to over-nutrition and the ills that 
seem to accompany it: hypertension, diabetes and 
increased coronary heart disease. A good program 
of regular exercise of almost any sort (walking 
a few miles a day may suffice), reduction of over- 
weight and avoidance of over-nutrition, and a re- 
turn in part at least to the more rugged positive 
virtues of our ancestors—the cultivation not only 
of courage, patience and optimism, but also of 
good hard work (even on Saturdays) may do more 
for our future health and happiness than all the 
new medicines or new operations in the world. 
As a worker in a special field, I believe that all 
this applies with maximum force to the problem 
of diseases of the heart and blood vessels.” 

Pressures that bend and break the big brass 
have become something of a legend. Dr. Klumpp 
calls this “the great American neurosis’’—born of 
the false notion that hard work is killing us and 
causing heart attacks. ‘“‘“Have you forgotten,” he 
asks, “that today’s work schedule is eight hours 
or less a day and a 35- or 40-hour week whereas 
it used to be a six-day week and nothing less 
than 48 hours? Businessmen have the neurosis 
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in particularly violent form. Hardly an issue of 
a business magazine fails to remind the poor, 
tired businessman that the tempo of his life is 
killing him. We feel so sorry for ourselves that 
instead of saying good-bye when we part, we now 
say, “Take it easy.’ This is in some respects a 
fine thing. It makes our wives feel sorry for 
us and it makes us take more time off and 
longer vacations. So far, so good, but it also 
worries the hell out of most businessmen so 
that they work with mental brakes set against 
their work and in mortal terror of a heart attack. 
They are afraid to live for fear of dying. Let’s 
do away with this nonsense and take our vaca- 
tions and time off because we like vacations 
and time off—-not because we're afraid we'll drop 
dead if we don’t.” 

As for mere age, Dr. Klumpp has this com- 
forting thought: We don’t wear out, we rust out. 
“There is no evidence,” he says, “that the rate 
at which we grow old varies directly with the 
rate at which we live. Indeed, the rate of aging 
is determined by changes in the activity and in- 
terrelation of our glands of internal secretion. 
The only way I know cf favorably influencing 
this endocrine pattern is to function, and to func- 
tion as fully and as actively as we know how. 
Nature tends to eliminate those that have re- 
linquished their functional usefulness. In man, 
nature does it by changing the pattern of activity 
of the glands, perhaps the thyroid in particular, 
so that arteriosclerosis ensues and with it the 
body withers, sometimes slowly, sometimes quick- 
ly.” 

It seems to follow from all this that there 
must be a tougher policy on business executives 
if we are to keep them ticking. To borrow a few 
words from Hamlet, we “must be cruel, only to 
be kind.” 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THE BACK-TO-NATURE FADDIST 


“| prea me ae is the scholarly term 

used by a dinstinguished British scientist 
to describe the arguments of the “natural food" 
cranks. E. C. Dodds, professor of biochemistry in 
the University of London, is sternly impatient with 
these folk. Often, he says, they are “highly scien- 
tific” and have “well-balanced outlooks.” These 
naive people “feel that the addition of chemicals 
to food is fundamentally unsound and that our aim 
should be to abolish any form of chemical treat- 
ment or addition to food.” 


The unsophisticated argument, Prof. Dodds 
finds, is based on the grounds that “Nature has 
provided the food, and who are we to interfere?” 
But why, he wants to know, should we apply this 
type of argument to only one aspect of our ex- 
istence? If we are to adopt a “hands off Nature” 
attitude toward food, then logically we should 
adopt it toward all other aspects of living—cer- 
tainly we should not live in cities, and possibly we 
should not even wear clothes. 


“It seems to me,” concludes the Professor, 
“that if we accept the so-called advances offered 
by the technologists in heating, transport, housing, 
and so forth, it is reasonable to accept similar 
advances in the technology of food—always with 
the proviso that the procedures are controlled as 
fully as possible. The solution of the problem of 
death on the road is not to ban all motor traffic 
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but to control it in such a way that the deaths 
are reduced and eventually, one hopes, abolished. 
Surely the same applies to food.” 


Prof. Dodds applies his thinking specifically to 
flour bleaching, with particular reference to the 
sensational and much exploited experiments of 
Sir Edward Mellanby designed to produce running 
fits in dogs by feeding them with flour treated 
with abnormally large quantities of nitrogen 
chloride. Prof. Dodds dismisses the matter with 
this observation: 


“A great deal is known about the toxicity of a 
number of substances used in the food industry. 
The minimum lethal dose, for rats and mice, of 
most of these substances is well known; but this, 
of course, does not give the food technician the 
answer that he wants. He wants to know what 
would be the effect of consuming a minute quan- 
tity daily of a given substance during the course 
of a lifetime.” 

It is obvious to Prof. Dodds that no one 
possesses this information, and that such alarm as 
was occasioned by the running fits experiments in 
both official and lay circles was premature. 

Prof. Dodds has something to say, too, on the 
age-old white-vs.-brown bread argument. “Even 
the dignified calm of the Upper House has been 
rent by sharp cries of the noble contestants in 
this famous controversy," he notes. These cries 
served, of course, as an excuse or reason for those 
of “lesser breeds” who are everlastingly cackling 
on the same subject. “Adulteration and chemical 
treatment of food has an irresistible fascination 
for the press,” observes the Professor, who might 
have added that so it does also for certain mem- 
bers of the medical profession, the crackpot fringe 
of nutritionists and, of course, the whole kit and 
kaboodle of the natural foodists. 


———SR EAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIrFt——- 


HIGHER NUTRITIONAL LEVELS 


NE of the most conspicuous evidences of 

achievement in heightening human altitude 
is the pivot-man on the basketball team. Nutri- 
tionists have promptly claimed credit for the new 
species of athletic giants. They say that our su- 
perior nutritional level has put two more inches 
of height on American college men than could be 
found on their counterparts of a generation ago, 
and that in general this applies to all of today’s 
crop of young folk. 

Better food worked first on the deficiency dis- 
eases, and this brought better health and, of 
course, better appetite and assimilation. The chief 
reagents were vitamins and minerals, made more 
abundantly available through enrichment of 
basic foods. Dr. Paul L. Day. head of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry in the University of Arkan- 
sas, credits these five additives as having been of 
“incalculable” benefit to the health of the nation: 


The fortification of fluid and evaporated milk 
with vitamin D. 

The enrichment of bread and flour with B 
vitamins and fron. 

The iodization of salt. 

The fortification of margarine with vitamin A. 

The fluoridization of city water. 

There is, of course, no news in this for us of 
the breadstuffs world. But the mere statement 
and repetition of the facts about enrichment of 
basic foods cannot fail te interest and gratify 
the processors thereof; particularly when the 
statement is coupled with such credit for the 
accomplishment as is given by Dr. Day. 

“The high nutritive level of the American food 
supply,” says Dr. Day, “is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of four groups of people: the 
producers of food—farmers, fishermen, stockmen 
and dairymen; the processors and purveyors of 
food—the food industry; scientists, and govern- 
ment health agencies.” 
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Bakery Union Moves 
Toward Nationwide 
Pension Fund 


CHICAGO A program designed to 
establish the first uniform National 
Pension Fund through labor-manage- 
ment negotiations has been under- 
taken by the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union, 
AFL, it has been announced by James 
G. Cross, president of the 160,000- 
member organization. 

The pension system envisioned by 
the union, said Mr, Cross, would par- 
alle! the federal social security sys- 
tem in that there would be a single 
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fund for all industry employees, cen- 
trally administered with benefits de- 
termined on a formula based on a 
worker’s wages earned during his 
productive years. In addiiton, it was 
pointed out, such a pension system 
would make it possible to undertake 
one overall investment program for 
the pension fund. 

A 1-year actuarial study was au- 
thorized by the union's general exec- 
utive board meeting at Miami Beach 
recently. The board voted to proceed 
with a series of detailed studies de- 
signed to establish the amount of em- 
ployer contributions which would be 
necessary to provide adequate pen- 
sion benefits and rules and regula- 
tions to govern the pension fund, all 
of which would be essential for plac- 
ing the national pension program in- 
to actual operation in 1955. 

Last year the union ratified an 
agreement with employers for a 
“mass production” national welfare 
program to increase benefits by mul- 
tiplying the number of employees 
covered and thereby eliminating 
duplicating administrative costs. 
Under this system, when a local un- 
ion and employers have agreed on the 
number of cents per hour to be con- 
tributed by the employer for a wel- 
fare program, the parent Interna- 
tional is notified of the agreement. 
Benefits are then paid directly to the 
employees by the board, on the basis 
of an agreed-upon schedule of pay- 
ments based on employer contribu- 
tions. 

It is expected that within five years 
after the National Pension Program 
becomes effective that the fund will 
reach $40 million, according to Mar- 
tin E. Segal, president of Martin E. 
Segal & Co., welfare and pension con- 
sultant, which will make the actuarial! 
studies. 

“We want our national pension pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Cross, “to be com- 
prehensive, sound and beneficial to 
the workers and the industry. The 
studies will develop a plan which will 
provide benefits to supplement the 
presently inadequate federal social 
security coverage. 

“We believe that we can save at 
least $700,000 a year in excess ad- 
ministrative costs by a centralized 
National Pension Fund.” 

As envisioned by the 


union, the 
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single national pension fund would 
have uniform eligibility rules and will 
cover all employees throughout the 
country, employed by more than 
3,000 employers. The program differs 
from virtually every other labor- 
management pension fund in that 
there will be only one fund, one 
set of eligibility rules and one formu- 
la to determine pension payments 
since these payments may be graded 
to the earnings of the individual 
worker’s lifetime. Similarly, all rec- 
ords will be centrally located and a 
payroll auditing system would be in- 
stituted under the union’s plan. 
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Unfavorable Soil 

Moisture Conditions 

In Kansas Reported 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Soil moisture 


conditions throughout the western 
two-thirds of Kansas are the most 
unfavorable since April 1941 as 


shown by soil moisture tests made 
during the period April 12-17 by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
and the U.S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

The tests showed available soil 
moisture to an average depth of 29.1 
in., the shallowest average penetra- 
tion of moisture for the spring season 
since early in the 1940’s. This com- 
pares with the April 1953 average 
depth to slightly damp soil (depth of 
available moisture) of 29.4 in. The 
moisture content of the soil at 14.5% 
was the lowest since April 1941 and 
compares with 15.0% a year earlier 
when soil moisture conditions were 
very unfavorable. Some depietion in 
soil moisture reserves was shown 
since last October when the depth 
to slightly damp soil averaged 29.9 
in 

Extremely dry surface soil condi- 
tions prevail over the entire area 
covered by the survey. The average 
depth of dry surface soil this spring 
was 3.4 in. compared with only 1.2 in. 
a year ago and with 2.3 in. last fall. 
(For this survey the top 6 in. is con- 
sidered top soil.) 

The season to date has been gener- 
ally unfavorable for wheat growth 
and soil moisture reserves in the 
western two-thirds of the state are 
badly depleted. A large percentage of 
the wheat acreage was seeded in dry 
soil last fall. For the most part 
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farmers tried to seed at optimum 
seeding dates even though there was 
insufficient topsoil moisture to ger- 
minate seed. Much of the wheat 
drilled before Oct. 10 was seeded in 
dry soil. However, the moisture situ- 
ation improved greatly later in Oc- 
tober and through November. This 
resulted in good stands in early 
seeded fields although later seedings 
showed spotted and often thin stands 
with poor root development prior to 
the dormant period. High winds to- 
gether with very little winter and 
early spring precipitation has caused 
many of these late planted fields to 
erode badly with heavy abandonment, 
particularly in the southwest. 

The average height of wheat plants 
in the western two-thirds of the 
state was 6.4 in. compared with 5.5 
in. a year ago and 6.7 in. for the 
average mid-April height. 

In the western one-third of the 
state summer fallowed fields showed 
a definite advantage in depth to dry 
soil and a substantial advantage in 
depth to slightly damp soil over con- 
tinuous cropped fields. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW DROP 

VANCOUVER Flour shipments 
from Vancouver in February slipped 
back considerably from the previous 
month and the same period a year 
ago. Total clearances were 159,190 
bbl. against 309,251 bbl. a year ago 
and 201,129 bbl. in January. 

Clearances for the first two months 
of this year are likewise behind last 
year, the figures being 360,319 and 
490,900 bbl. respectively. Exports to 
many of the regular customers 
dropped back in February. The only 
increases were to India and Straits 
Settlements. 

February exports were: Philippine 
Islands 69,001; India 33,943; Central 
America 16,999; Hongkong 12,995; 
Straits Settlements 7,666; Panama 
6,138; Thailand 3,788; Colombia 2,588; 
Ecuador 2,551; South America 1,347; 
East Indies 1,122; West Indies 510; 
Japan 363 and U.K. 179 bbl. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 
PROTECTION, KANSAS The 
Commander-Larabee grain elevator 
here has been sold to Wilson Hahn, 
independent grain dealer, who re- 
cently purchased a number of small 
country elevators in the wheat belt. 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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| Iying ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Jerry's Bake Shop is one of the 
new firms which has opened in the 
Hub Shopping Center, Richfield, 
Minn., a suburb of Minneapolis, Part- 
ners in the business are Jerry Hem- 
mink and Alice Strouts. 

& 


Robert A. Lindberg, owner, assisted 
by Paul Lightenberger, baker, have 
opened Lindberg’s Pastry Shop, 
Farmington, N.M. 


The Askovy (Minn.) Bakery has 
been closed. 
S 
Gale Evans, new owner of the 
Cozad (Neb.) Bakery, held open 


house and provided doughnuts and 
coffee for hundreds of visitors. 
es 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Gould are the 
new owners of the bakery at Battle 
Lake, Minn. 
a 


Evert Hokkanen has purchased and 
reopened the Home Bakery at Osakis, 
Minn. 

tt 


The Osceola (Wis.) 
undergone remodeling. 
® 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Cooper 
have purchased the River Falls 
(Minn.) Bakery. 


Bakery has 


Glen Dunwiddie, manager of the 
Swander Baking Co. at Deadwood, 
S.D., has announced that Swander’s 
retail outlet there has been sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. William L. Pike, who 
formerly operated a bakery at Mar- 
tin, S.D. The Deadwood store has 
been renamed Pike's Bakery. 


s 
The Home Quality Bakery, Osseo, 
Minn., recently installed new freez- 
ing equipment. Lawrence Kessler 
owns and operates the bakery. 


a 
Robert D. Lemke, proprietor of the 
Home Bakery, Little Falls, Minn., 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


KNAPPEN compan 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Asticoo WISCONSIN 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
(A 





has moved his bakery to a new lo- 
cation on E. Broadway Ave. 
S 


Purchase of the Burger Bakery, 
1029 Broadway, in Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has been announced by Billy 
Hampton, a former employee, who 
said it would continue to operate 


under that name. Purchase was made 
from Mrs. W. H. Burger whose fami- 
ly has operated the establishment for 
a quarter of a century. 


Leon Leach has purchased the Mrs. 
Pemberton Bakery at 23rd & May 
Sts., Oklahoma City. 
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Vernon Mettler has opened a bak- 
ery in Freeman, S.D. 


The Shaffer Bakery has opened fo: 
business at 120 N. Montana St., Dil- 
lon, Mont. James Shaffer operates 
the bakery. 

® 


A business name has been filed for 
the West Seneca Bakery, 3481 Seneca 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. by William and 
Kathleen Boivin. 

. J 

Hanscom Bake Shops have opened 

a new retail bakery shop at 157 





Profit-Making Ideas from Fleischmann 


Hour to 


Salesgirl: Good morning, may I help you? 


Customer: Why yes, I think I would like some 
sweet rolls or coffee cake. Let me see... 
what kind do you have? 

Salesgirl: (Reaching for a Fruit & Nut Ring.) 
We have a full assortment... but our 


Wo 





The more you suggest, the more you sell 


Fruit & Nut Rings are specially priced 


today. Just 79¢! 


Customer: (Smiles. She is saving money.) Looks 


Customer: Ordinarily they would, but we just 
had one the night before last. 


Salesgirl: (Hesitates momentarily.) By the 


way, have you ever tried our Devil’s 
Food cake? 


Customer: Why, ah...no—butI don’tthink... 


Salesgirl: Well, sometime you really should 
try it. It’s our specialty ... and a favorite 


very good ... I'll take one. 


Salesgirl: (Smiling, as she places Nut Ring on 
counter in wax paper.) Perhaps your 
family would enjoy one of our fruit pies 
for dessert tonight ... these are right 


out of the oven. 


with our customers. 
Customer: Hmmm. What's the price? 
Salesgirl: This week just 64¢. 


Customer: Well, I'll take one. Devil’s Food 
cake is my husband's favorite dessert ... 


And that'll be all, thank you. 
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Newark Ave., Jersey City, N.Y. The 
Hanscom concern now has over 80 
stores in the New York metropoli- 
tan area. 


S 
Two additions to the automatic 
equipment of Fuchs Baking Co., 


South Miami, Fla., are a delidder and 
a greaser. The delidder can handle 
over 6,000 loaves an hour 


8 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Alderman 
have sold the bakery which they 


operated in one location in Jensen 
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and will retire. The new owners are 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Darvills. 


Plans to expand and modernize the 
Bama Pie Co. in Tulsa, were an- 
nounced recently by the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul W. Marshall. Additions 
will include a warehouse, lounges, 
dining and toilet facilities, for em- 
ployees, an office section, and a 
check-in department and a snack-bar 
for drivers. 


iy 
K&M Cookie Co., 4240 South Lan- 


a $100,000 addition to its plant, plus 
two units of machinery valued in 
excess of $70,000. Leon Kilgore, 
owner, is the only independent cookie 
manufacturer in the Dallas area. 

* 

Construction will begin immedi- 
ately on a building in Smith Center, 
Kansas, to house a new $200,000 
bakery to be erected by Mini-Max 
Provisions, Inc. The bakery firm will 
produce about 30,000 loaves of bread 
daily for 63 Mini-Max buying stores. 

* 
Alvin Buenger, owner of the Osage 
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started delivery service to customers 
in 14 communities near Osage City. 
a 
Holsum Bakeries, South Miami, 
Fla., has again expanded its territory, 
this time along Tamiami Trail 
through Collier County. Headquart- 
ers will be at Naples. Frank, Stall- 
ings, a long time employee of the 
company, will be in charge. 
e 
The Crestview Sweet Shop is a 
new bakery opening in Crestview, 
Fla. The business will be operated by 
Glen Thyson, and is jointly owned by 


Beach, Fla., for the past 16 years, caster, Dallas, has recently completed Bakery, Osage City, Kansas, has Mr. Thyson and Mary McLeod. 


ao 
William Conn, formerly of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., where he was associated 
with the Jitney Jungle Bakery, has 
purchased the Fort Walton (Fla.) 
Bakery and will operate it 
Ls 
W. B. Stallings, owner and opera- 
tor of Brownie’s Bakery, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has purchased the Sun- 
shine Bakery in the same city. W. C. 
Vaughn will be in charge of produc- 
tion in the Sunshine Shop. 
e 
Edward L. Smith, who opened a 
bakery in Canton, Mo., about a year 
ago and operated it until last No- 
vember when he was forced to close 
on account of illness, has sold the 
bakery equipment to Leo F, Clow. 
Mr. Clow, who has been a baker for 
nearly 50 years, will operate under 
the name of Smitty's Pastry Shop. 
Mr. Clow formerly owned the Para- 
mount Bakery in Qunicy, Mo. 
c 
Roberts Bakery, 423 S. Main St., 
Elkhart, Ind., has opened a new 
branch at 1210 W. Franklin St. 
© 


Gus Amundson has opened the 
Village Bake Shop at 1531 Losey 
Blvd. S., in the Village Shopping Cen- 
ter, LaCrosse, Wis. 


e 
Lyndy’s, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., has 


s obtained a charter to operate bak- 
eries and delicatessens, The incorpor- 
ators are Chrestena, Constantine and 

mem Steve Economos, all of Charlotte. 
. 
The Silver Edge Bakeries, Inc., 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the H. C. 
Prange Co. department store, and 
ee (Continued on page 44) 


Why your cakes taste better with Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


EGGS are what give cakes their delicate, wholesome flavor. Be nser wets aay 3 
Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs give your cakes the same delicate, CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
wholesome flavor the housewife gets witn fresh shell eggs 





Salesgirl: Yes, ma’am. And while 
I’m wrapping your things, have 
one of these fancy cookies we’ve 
just baked. (Offers customer a 


plate of sample cookies.) ' 7 £ 


Customer: (Taking a bite.) Hmmm, 
very tasty. Awfully rich, though. 


Salesgirl: And, so dainty. Just 
right for luncheons and teas. 


Customer: Well, let me havea pound 
and a half. My bridge club's 
coming in tomorrow. Now— 
what does that add up to? 


Salesgirl: (Figuring on pad.) Two 
dollars and sixty-three cents. 


Thank you very much. 








CORN SPECIALTIES 











because Fleischmann’s... | Sz 
DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
1. Are bought only in the Grain Belt From Nebraska's 
—land of the finest eggs for baking. Choice Winter Wheat 





LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


2. Are frozen only at peak quality — LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


right where and when they are bought. 











Never underestimate 
the power of suggestion! — 
the most important factor 
in good selling 





FLEISCHMANN supplies 
bakers only with top-qual- 
ity frozen eggs — handles 
only first-choice eggs. ' PEEK 
a. King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


3. Are rigidly inspected — every one 
—to assure uniformity and quality. 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 




















Your salespeople can make many an 





BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS— 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


Frozen Eggs 
TasteX Margarine Shortening 





extra sale by pointing out in a friendly 





manner special treats the customer will 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


enjoy; by recommending featured buys; 
by sampling —and by reminding her of 


how your delicious baked goods can 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
add extra interest to her meals. . 











Baking Powder 








A thoughtful baker who realizes how much 
money, time and effort is invested in his 
loaf each day—in addition to the flour he 
buys—knows how important it is that flour 
quality always be tops. For a flour failure 
wastes costly labor, time and other 
expenses far beyond the value of the flour 
itself. That's one of the reasons many 
bakers purchase RODNEY flours. Expe- 
rience has taught them that RODNEY 
quality is always at the top, day after day 
without fail. If you switch to RODNEY you 
will be convinced, too. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Those who prize good bread 
count on Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
Jor highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 


f AWBAKER'S TREASURE... 
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BAC Anniversary 
Plans Complete 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—-The com- 
plete program for the silver anni- 
versary convention of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas has been 
announced by Louise Skillman, secre- 
tary of the group. The convention 
will be at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C., June 19-21. The 
daily program: 


June 19: 1:30-5:30 p.m., registra- 


_ Se . 


mo un rao PAOOUGH WHITENER 
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tion in the lobby; 5-7 p.m., cocktail 
party in Peacock Alley, courtesy of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn.; 
5:30-7 p.m., get acquainted party for 
the teen-agers; 5:30-7 p.m., get ac- 
quainted party for the juniors; 7-8:30 
p.m., smorgasbord in main dining 
room; 9:30, dancing in Marine Patio. 

June 20: 8-10 a.m., breakfast; 9-7, 
breakfast, Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn. in private dining room; 10-12 
noon, registration in the lobby; 12 
noon, bull session for the retailers; 
12:30-2 p.m. lunch; 2-5 p.m., annual! 
shuffleboard contest, ocean side of 
hotel; 3-4 p.m., bingo party for the 


55 Se 


to mixing. 


better. 
difference. 


difference. 


made with 


Wot 





WYTASE is the registered trode mork of 
J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


teen-agers; 5:30-6 p.m. meeting of the 
nominating committee; 7-8:30 p.m., 
buffet supper in main dining room; 
9:30-midnight, Allieds, King for a 
Night, ballroom, special feature- 
Carolina Showboat presenting ‘Mar- 
di Gras.” 

June 21: 8-10 a.m., breakfast; 9 
a.m., joint breakfast of the North 
Carolina Bakers’ Council and the 
South Carolina Bakers’ Council; 9 
a.m., breakfast of the Southern Bak- 
ers Allied executive committee; 11:30 
a.m., shuffleboard contest for the 
teen-agers; 12-12:45 p.m., business 
luncheon in main dining room, ladies 


Use WYTASE in both bread and buns 
with confidence because... . 


1. Wytase is flexible—not critical... gives tolerance 


It is easy to handle—used dry on top of the 
flour in either sponge or dough. 


It increases bread yield. 


lt makes doughs more pliable—they machine 
lt makes the crumb whiter—you can see the 
6, It activates softening agents—you can feel the 


7. \t enhances the full flavor of choice ingredients— 
you come back for more of the tempting slices. 


. . it is no exaggeration to say that bread 
made with Wytase is better bread in every way. 





). R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, illinois 
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MIAMI BAKERY LAUDED 
FOR SERVICE 


MIAMI—The Miami Chamber of 
Commerce has awarded a citation 
for “outstanding service” in the em- 
ployment of handicapped persons to 
Grable’s Bakery, 699 NW 62nd St. 
The citation says the company “has 
employed the physically handicapped 
in its industry in various departments 
and has found them good and loyal 
employees.” It goes on to say “the 
officials have inspired others in their 
type of business to follow their ex- 
ample.” Many of the bakery’s em- 
ployees are victims of heart ailments. 











are urged to attend this luncheon and 
the business meeting; 12:45-2 p.m., 
general business session; welcome ad- 


dress, Raymond Streb, Royal Bak- 
ing Co., Raleigh, N.C., speaker, 


George N. Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc., New York, subject, 
“Unfinished Business”; 2:30-4 p.m., 
bingo for the ladies in the ballroom; 
2:30-5 p.m., annual horseshoe pitch- 
ing, north side of the hotel; 4-5 p.m., 
orchids for the ladies; 6:30-7:30 p.m., 
president’s reception; 8-10 p._m., annu- 
al banquet; 10 p.m., silver anniver- 
sary dance. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR RALPH HERMAN 


PITTSBURGH—John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., president, was in charge 
at the April dinner meeting of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men’s 
Club at South Vocational School. 

Norman Jenkins, Standard Brands, 
Inc., program chairman, introduced 
the speaker, Ralph Herman, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Herman suggested that the 
baking industry had a fine oppor- 
tunity at this time to increase the 
consumption of bakery products 
through alert merchandising and ad- 
vertising, individually as well as col- 
lectively. 

He urged 








cooperation with the 
Bakers of America Program and 
for tie-in promotions at the local 
level with suitable bakery products 
that are nationally advertised by 
allied firms. He stressed that many 
of these products were practical for 
commercial production and were rea- 
sonably well “pre-sold” to the con- 
sumer for the industry. He showed 
how such advertisements could be 
adopted by using the phrase, “Why 
Bake It—-We've Got It,” in connec- 
tion with such tie-ins either in the 
form of streamers and reprints or 
posters on truck panels, window and 
counter displays, newspaper adver- 
tising, radio and TV plugs, ete. 

C. R. Kolb, general sales manager, 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
New York, and Verne Vosseller, sales 
manager, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., were club guests. 





———“BREAOD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
CALIFORNIA MEETING 

SAN DIEGO The San Diego 
County Retail Bakers Assn. conduct- 
ed a recent dinner meeting at the 
North Park Lions Club with a “turn- 
away” crowd of 108 attending. 

In addition to Ray Ziegler, Westco 
Products, Los Angeles, who gave 
short highlights on bakery merchan- 
dising, Clarence White, president, 
and Jay Thornton, vice president of 
the Los Angeles Master Retail Bak- 
ers Assn. demonstrated Easter deco- 
rating techniques. Rudy Keiss, mas- 
ter decorator, also gave a demon- 
stration. 
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Fingers can find 
these critical degrees 
only by accident 





WHY PRECISE MILLING TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL IS IMPORTANT TO BAKERS 


When you grind wheat you get friction. Friction 
means heat. Too much is bad, so is too little. 

There’s one right temperature for perfect milling. 
But no human fingers—no matter how sensitive—can 
infallibly say yes or no to a critical adjustment that 
changes granulation and final quality. 

That’s why Atkinson decided to rely on scientific 
instruments to signal any needed change in the grind- 
ing operation. Now, a glance at a gauge tells the miller 
exactly what to do to be sure that the present run of 
flour will be identical with the previous lot of the 
same type. 

Scientific temperature control is another big step 
ahead toward absolute flour uniformity by Atkinson. 

Since 1941 our 50,000 cwt. aging plant has made 
possible super-accurate milling, milling for storage— 
not hasty delivery. And all Atkinson flours are triple 
aerated. Freshly milled or BIN-AGED* they work 
the same every time. 

A new high in flour quality and uniformity —avail- 
able from Atkinson for bakers only. 


ATKINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





*'IT'S BIN-AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 
REELECT M. J. CRAWLEY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.— Michael J. 
Crawley, Crawley’s Pastry Shop, was 
reelected president of the Rhode Ts- 
land Retail Bakers Assn. at its an- 
nual meeting held as a Dutch sup- 
per recently at Oates Tavern, North 
Providence 

Joseph Ranaldi, Ranaldi Bros. 
Bakery, was elected vice president, 
succeeding Joseph Esposito, Dutch 
Dainty Bakeries. Arthur D. Mark- 
ley, Markley’s Pastry Shop, was 
elected secretary, succeeding Bombi 
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Basilico, Carr’s. John Keating, Keat- 
ing Bakery, was elected treasurer, 
succeeding George Monast, Weybos- 
set Pure Food Markets. Committee 
chairmen include Mr. Esposito for 
programs throughout the year; 
James Hooton, Bridge Bakery, and 
Horace Martin, Martin’s Bakery, co- 
chairmen to audit the treasurer's 
books; Mr. Esposito and Louis Del- 
Monico, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., co-chairmen to make all 
arrangements for the annua)! dinner 
dance to be held May 15. 

The board of governors will con- 
sist of all officers; the immediate 
pasth president, Mr. Esposito; Gen- 


naro DeMario, LaSalle Bakery; John 
Anisewski, Holiday Pastry Shoppe; 
Mr. Hooton; Frank Coogan, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Everett Henry, 
Bakers Service Co.; John Raposa, in- 
dependent allied service man; Al- 
bert Jenkins, Albert Jenkins Co.; 
Bert Hakanson, H. A. Johnson Co. 

The association will discontinue 
its previous policy of holding month- 
ly meetings for the transaction of 
business by the entire membership. 
In the future, business will be han- 
dled by the board of governors, with 
the understanding that important 
questions or special issues will be 
presented to the full membership at 









































B-E-T-S tablets first made it possible for bakers to enrich bread easily, 


1} The Original tablet method 
which has been universally adopted 
by the baking industry, has saved 
bakers many millions of dollars. 


2 . Fastest disintegration and uni 
form dispersion insure dependable 
and uniform enrichment. 
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i, 4 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


accurately and economically back in 1941, at the very beginning of the 
enrichment program. B-E-T-S continue to lead the way to better en- 
richment through constant research and product improvement. 

Let your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative show you how 
the B-E-T-S Inventory Control System can supply your production 
needs with minimum inventory investment. 


Here’s why B-E-T:S lead! 


3. Contain Ferrous Sulfate—the 
highly assimilable form of iron—an 
exclusive feature—at no extra cost. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


4. Now! B-E-T-S with Vitamin D 
enable you to add Vitamin D to your 
bread for less than “%e extra per 
100 Ibs. 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS PLAN 
BASEBALL PARTY 


ST. PAUL—The annual baseball 
night party, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of St. Paul, will be held 
May 15 at Lexington Park, St. Paul, 
with the home-town American Assn. 
team playing its sister city rival, 
Minneapolis. Game time will be 8 p.m. 
and a pre-game motorcade parade 
will leave the Minnesota State Fair- 
grounds at 7:30 p.m., headed for the 
ball park. Festivities will include the 
crowning of Pauline Norman, 16, as 
queen of bakers’ night. Pauline is the 
daughter of Paul Norman, Baker Boy 
Bakery, St. Paul, and treasurer of 
the St. Paul bakers’ group. Over 100 
decorated cakes donated by bakers 
will be given away during the game, 
which will be televised. Bakers and 
allied tradesmen are cooperating in 
advance ticket sales, under the lead- 
ership of Ed Duren, Tip-Top Bakery, 
president of the St. Paul bakers’ 
group. 








meetings to be announced by letter 
to all paid-up members. It is_ be- 
lieved this procedure will relieve the 
bakers from most of the routine 
business meetings, so that these 
meetings may be used for bakery 
demonstrations, for speakers and a 
more serious presentation of the 
bakers’ problems. 

To facilitate the handling of board 
meetings, two members are to be des- 
ignated each month by the president, 
these members to be responsible for 
arranging a meeting place and oth- 
er details. Mr. Coogan and Mr. Hen- 
ry were in charge of the April 
meeting. 





~BREAO iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JAMES A. KIRKMAN, JR., NAMED 

MILWAUKEE—James A. Kirkman, 
Jr., vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, has been 
elected vice chairman of the mid- 
western merchandising committee of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. Mr. Kirkman will assist in 
planning discussions to be held 
throughout the year on merchandis- 
ing, marketing and distribution prob- 
lems. 





—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
CAKE REPLICA 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — Fred 
Grimmig, Jacques Pastry Shop, 
baked a 200 lb. cake and presented 
it to the Miami Beach Sun on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the news- 
paper’s new plant. The cake was an 
exact replica of the building. The 
cake was later given to a children’s 
hospital. 








BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 
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automatic pan 
cooling conveyor 











Ask the boker who has one. 
He'll tell you that USP Panway, the modern 






automatic pan cooling conveyor, is a real pro- 
duction streamliner. Panway cools pans faster... 
automatically, saving time and labor, reducing stor- 
age, pan damage and number of pans required. 


All variations of temperature in pans entering the 








proofing system is eliminated. Panway smooths |i 








and speeds production through a continuous 
= ' , flow of pans from oven or depanner to pan 


_greaser ... all in a matter of minutes! <— 


SAVES YOU... 


FLOOR SPACE -»- MANPOWER 
TIME + PANS + MONEY 


The benefits of a Panway system will become apparent just as 
soon as the system is in operation in your plant. Contact your 
nearest USP representative today, he'll be glad to assist you. 


P) UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION ¢ MICHIGAN 
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IN THE BAKERY ™ 


Your Bakery Loserves the Bot! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


\\ 
VM ee e 
Mills at Wichite. Cherryva le, anc i Moundridge 


CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Bakery Suppliers 
Map Meeting Plans 


CHICAGO Henry R. Kingdon, 
Bessire & Company, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, president of the National Bakery 
Suppliers Assn. has announced that 
plans for the organization's annual 
convention have been virtually com- 
pleted. The NBSA will meet in Chi- 


cago, at the Blackstone Hotel, Oc- 
tober 13-15. 
Following the successful pattern 


established last year, the three day 
convention wiil feature group meet- 
ings, planned and directed by the 
chairmen of the NBSA’s three divi- 
sions: John W. Allen, J. W. Allen & 
Co., Chicago, distribution division; 
Roger E. Blum, Sol Blum & Sons, 
Cleveland, equipment division; Eu- 
gene Holland, Richardson & Holland, 
Inc., Seattle, manufacturing division. 

General sessions for the association 
members will open and close the 
convention. 

Convention chairman in charge of 
arrangements and general activities 
is George A. Seidel, Ad. Seidel & Son 
Inc., Chicago. Ladies’ activities will 
be handled by Mrs. Seidel and the 
social events are being planned by 
Cc. E. Bletsch, Jr., Hilker & Bletsch 
Co., Chicago. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
BAKERS TO GATHER 


DENVER—Don F. Copell, vice 
president, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., and immediate past 
president of the Bakers Club of 


New York, Inc., will be the main 
speaker at the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., June 13-14 at the A'bany Ho- 
tel, Denver 

Mr. Copell, a veteran of the in- 
dustry, began with Wagner in 1929, 
being named vice president in charge 
of engineering and personnel train- 
ing in 1951. He is vice president of 
the Wholesale Pie Bakers Assn., vice 
president in charge of membership 
vf the Society for Advancement and 
consulting editor of Advancement 
Management magazine. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, and president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
has tentatively been announced as 
one of the speakers also. A repre- 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without ‘Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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sentative of the American Bakers 
Assn. also has been invited. 

As in former years, delegates will 
enjoy a luncheon speaker on both 
days and a cocktail hour and buffet 
supper will be held on the evening 
of June 13. The convention will end 
with the annual dinner-dance at the 
Aviation Country Club. 

The program committee is made 
up of C. J. Downing, Old Homestead 
Bread co., chairman; Eddie Gon- 
zales, Sr., Miller Super Markets, co- 
chairman; Dick Jones, Continental 
Paper Box Co.; Roger Knight, Jr., 
Campbell-Sell Baking Co.; Maurice 


Rust, Rust’s Sales Co.; Don Blan- 
chard, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery; Fred 
Voss, Voss Bros. Bakery. All are 


from Denver. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Life 


$200,000 BAKERY 


SMITH CENTER, KANSAS—Dick 
Simpson, president of Mini-Max Pro- 
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visions, Inc., Smith Center, Kansas, 
has announced that Smith Center will 
be the site for a new $200,000 bakery 
to be constructed on the firm's lots 
on South Main St. The new bakery 
will be headed by Leland Perry, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. Dick Simpson will be 
the manager. 





“Diamond D 





99 A Hi 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


4 Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











Pick a week in May to bake and 
display Pineapple Cakes, Pies, 
Sweet Goods, and other Pineapple 
specialties. Canned Pineapple 
is a good buy among quality 
fruits. So you'll find it 

highly profitable to offer your 
customers the baked goods 
Canned Pineapple Industry 
advertising is making 
them hungry for! 


SASSO OOSOHEHHESEHE SHEE EEEEEEHETEOHEESEEEDETEEETEEEESEEEEEEEEEHEEEEEE HEHE SEH OHEEES 


Colorful displey pieces to help you — oll 


EVERY MONTH Canned Pineapple Industry 
advertising in national magazines reminds folks 
that Pineapple is Nature's most refreshing flavor! 


free. Indicate number of each you need, 


then send your order to: Pineapple 
Growers Association, 215 Market Street, 


San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Pineappie Pie Pineapple 
__ Streamers Upside-Down Cake 
____ Counter Cards — Counter Cards 


~~ Truck Posters 


_____ No, 778—"'Pineapple Week" counter cards 
shown above (9” x 12” with easel backs) 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


By Tom Henderson 




































































TON 
AENDERSON 


“MISS FRISBY! IT’S SUFFICIENT JUST TO SAY 'THANK YOU'!” 








~7 > 








Yup ... sometimes even courtesy can be carried too far! But 
there’s one thing no go-getting bake shop can overdo—ever. That’s 
good-looking, good-tasting, really superior merchandise. In the final 
analysis, there’s nothing else can get customers into your shop... 
and keep ’em coming back, again and again. Naturally, we 
recommend Russell-Miller flours for “‘baked-in” sales appeal . . . 
there’s one for every bakery need. Your Russell-Miller representative 
or jobber wiil be glad to tell you all about Russell-Miller’s 
complete line of uniform, dependable flours . . . just ask him! 
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HER 


BLEACHED CAMBRIC 


YOUR BRAND STANDS OUT 


FULTON BAGS FOR SEWING! 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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N. V.. industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






pf 
hy 7, 
: v% ya OD 


. Tle, 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 18856 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Demrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR naiaieans 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Diptoma,"' Glasgow 
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Loyal Loafers” 
First Mailing 
Mits 30,000 Doctors 


CHICAGO — “Operation Doctor,” 
the first project of the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers, baking industry 
promotional organization made up of 
bakers and allied tradesmen, has re- 
sulted in more than 30,000 doctors 
being reached with two publications 
produced by the Bakers of America 
Program. These are “The Enrich- 
ment of Bread” and “How Much Do 
You Know About Bread?” 

Orders are still coming in to Loaf- 
er headquarters in Chicago and in- 
dications are that within the near 
future the total] distribution will be 
sharply in excess of the 30,000 figure 

The Loafers have lined up indus- 
try members in various areas to co- 
operate in financing the cost of dis- 
tributing the fact booklets to mem- 
bers of the medical profession in their 
areas. 

County-by-county lists of doctors 
have been collected at Loafer head- 
quarters and the mailings made from 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 











FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 
16, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
hteference: De Twentsche Bank 
Address: 


Cable “Felixcohen” 


Oable Address:  Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ‘Coventry, London 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 














CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “OAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,’ Belfast 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Pankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 


& CO. 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMP 


47-48 Damrak 
AMSTERDAM, 


Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


ORTERS “Cleo” 


HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 














N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” « 








Chicago with a covering letter signed 
by E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The orders range from a dozen 
doctors in a given city to coverage 
of every doctor in a state. Hundreds 
of Loafers have cooperated in get- 
ting the mailings organized. 

Membership in the Loafers now 
has crossed 1,200 and is still build- 
ing, according to George Graf, Head 
Loafer. Members are listed in 44 of 
the 48 states. 

“The response of the Loafers on 
this first major project naturally is 
gratifying, but no more than ex- 
pected,” Mr. Graf said. ‘““‘We’ve been 
confident that industry members 
would swing solidly behind any proj- 
ect of benefit to the industry as a 
whole. 

“In terms of dollars, at 10¢ a let- 
ter—covering costs of the booklets, 
stamps and mailing charges — the 
Loafers have raised something over 
$3,000 in this campaign. The cash 
involved is totally insignificant. The 
major point is the work done at the 
local level—testimonial to the will- 
ingness of baking industry members 
and the allied tradesmen to join 
hands in any constructive campaign.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


U.K. TRADER RAPS PRICE 
POLICIES OF GOVERNMENTS 


LONDON—tThe pricing policies of 
government agencies controling the 
export of grain were scored by Rob- 
ert W. McPhail when he spoke at 
the annual general meeting of the 
Incorporated Corn Trade Association 
of Leith, Scotland, recently. Mem- 
bers of the association include grain 
and flour importers, millers, seed 
merchants, fertilizer manufacturers, 
seed crushers, compounders, brewers, 
distillers and maltsters. 

Mr. McPhail, declared it is obvious 
that there is presently available in 
the world today ample supplies of 
bread and coarse grains to feed the 
human and animal population of 
every country at a very high stand- 








ard, and only price stands in the 
way of proper distribution. 
While Mr. McPhail agreed that 


while it is highly commendable for 
governments to support and guaran- 
tee their farm prices, they ought also 
to encourage free international trad- 
ing, so that grain can be set at the 
right price at the right time and at the 
right place, irrespective of what price 
they think they ought to pay their 
farmers. He found it incomprehen- 
sible that stocks should be piled up 
in certain countries, for this system 
was bound to have a depressing effect 
on market values. 

Calling for a growing realization 
on the part of governments that the 
grain traders of the world were the 
best qualified to move world crops to 
where they are needed most, he cited 
the value of the London and Liverpool 
exchanges and, he hoped the future 
value of the Winnipeg market. He 





ENRICHMENT BOOKLET 
ACHIEVES ADDED PRESTIGE 


CHICAGO—Additional prestige is 
being achieved by the American 
Bakers Association’s four-page book- 
let, “The Enrichment of Bread.” The 
booklet has received the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the council on foods and 
nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn., thus heightening its reception 
by the medical profession, nurses, 
home economists and nutrition ex- 
perts. The ABA makes the booklets 
available at $2 per hundred, slightly 
below the cost of printing them. 
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warned that the full value of the 
stored crops would be lost because of 
damage, weevil infestation and low- 
ered protein and vitamin content. 

Mr. McPhail felt that good sense 
would eventually prevail. In war time 
emergencies, or in a period of suc- 
cessive bad harvests government had 
a part to play, but in an era of rea- 
sonable plenty with reasonable guar- 
antees and support prices to farmers 
throughout the world, the supplies 
available should be moved at market 
prices. 

William Grant, Scottish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd., was 
elected president of the association 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. 





N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
* The Guarantee Trust Co., 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘‘Torrt'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane NDON,E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo Sv. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 























The American Dry Milk Institute 
Announces the new 


ADMIze"PROCESS 


for making 
bread and rolls 





Now! You can eliminate 
save floor space 


The American Dry Milk Institute is 
announcing a new Stable Ferment Pro- 
cess for making bread. Tested under 
commercial conditions, this new fer- 
mentation process produces uniform 


loaves of excellent quality. 


It will pay you to thoroughly 


investigate the potential savings made 


ADM gore 


possible by this revolutionary new 
development. Eliminating the sponge 
operation effects many economies, per- 
mits closer production controls, lends 


greater flexibility to operations. 
Read this insert ... then write to 


us for the complete story of the 8 spe- 


cific advantages for you in this new 


UU oS 








the sponge operation.. 
.-- processing time! 





4 This tark holds the secret ! 


It contains the ADMI Stable Ferment—essentially 
a simple homogeneous mixture of natural fermen- 
tation products. This new process requires nothing 
more than a typical, jacketed stainless steel tank 
such as is available from any dairy equipment 
supply house. It involves merely the metering of 
a specific amount of water into the tank and then 
adding the ingredients of the ferment. When ready 
to use, a portion of the ferment is metered into a 
standard dough mixer and the conventional dough 


MmIXINg process 1s begun. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


See next page for special coupon » 
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Leading bakeries and laboratories 


say this about the [)M[erPRICESS 


Central Grocer’s Baking Co.—“Central Grocer’s 
Baking Company of Montevideo, Minnesota, was the first 
plant to produce bread commer« ially by the ADMI Stable 
Ferment Process. Since January 1, 1954, we have been 
producing practically all of our bread by this process. 
We are convinced that the ADMI Stable Ferment Process 
uniformly produces a better loaf of bread, more econom- 
ically, than our old sponge process. Since going on the 
ADMI Stable Ferment Process our bread has scored con- 


sistently higher when examined by an outside laboratory.” 


Holsum Bakery Company, Gastonia, North Car- 
olina—“We have been interested for some time in the 
use of a ferment process to replace the sponge dough 
process. The ADMI Stable Ferment Process appealed to 
us because of its simplicity, stability of the ferment, and 
the economic advantage it offers. Therefore, we invited 
the American Dry Milk Institute to install in our plant 


the necessary equipment to make bread by this method.” 


National Dairy, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y.—‘At the 
invitation of the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., the 
Oakdale Laboratories of National Dairy has checked the 
ADMI Stable Ferment Process for making bread. Based 
on our results, we believe this process offers the baking 
industry a new, practical, and economical method for 


making sponge type bread.” 


It will pay you to thoroughly investigate the potential savings made 
th possible by this revolutionary new developme nt. Find out how this 
eC GC AY new ADMI Stable Ferment Process can work in your bakery. Use 


coupon below for the specially prepared 8 page brochure 


Mail this coupon today! 


American Dry Milk Institute 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me your new brochure describing the ADMI Stable Ferment Process. 
Name 

Address 

City State 


Bakery Position 
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RELY ON THE 


The famous ‘‘Cutty Sark"’ 
. built in 1869 set a record of 
363 miles in one day. 


Twenty-two years before 
this clipper sailed the China 

seas, the Chase Bag 

Company set out ona 

never-ending journey—a 


continuous search for better 
packaging products. 





Backed | by 07 years of packaging experience 


It costs you nothing, yet it’s apparent in every product that carries this respected name is the 
Chase Bag...over a century of experience. The result of a 107 year search for perfection...the 





know-how is reflected in the sound recommenda- best materials, the finest workmanship, the 
tion of every “C” man, your capable Chase rep- fairest prices, the best service. 
resentative. 


You cannot put your packaging problems in 
Oldest of all bag companies, Chase guards its more capable hands. You cannot put your prod- 
reputation jealously. Today, every packaging uct in better bags. 


Low Cost Protection 
For Your Flour and Feed 


The modern low cost way to protect your 
flour and feed is to package them in 
Chase MULTIWALL Bags. It’s the eco- 


nomical package with all these features: 





« Fine appearance * More sales appeal 

¢ Clean, colorful * Easy to stack and 
printing store 

¢ Dependabie product * Wide selection of 
protection sizes, types 


Available from 2 to 6 plies—Sewn valve, 


M U LT | WA L a * Sewn open mouth, Pasted valve, Pasted 


open mouth. 


B A (© ; For complete information, write Dept. 35-E 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, It. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 
“DURAMBER” 
/ : : TIDEWATER 
Complete Grain SEMOLINA GRAIN COMPANY 
F ili . f FANCY No. 1 
aci ities or Milled from Carefully Selected Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Serving the sey a © of AMBER DURUM WHEAT Export and Domestic Forwarders 
A eading 
Members all leading Exchanges 

ll; Commodity Ex- AMBER MILLING DIVISION Ketabliched 1987 

Milling Trade changes. Famers Union Grain Terminal Avstion | | putorsamn’'ra “antminone’s wo 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. Choice 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator NORRIS RAI c ANY 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. i = — 
Board of Trade Building ansas y, Mo. 


GRAIN COMPANY 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. ° Grain M erchants . 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9009 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Interstate = | MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 

















GRAIN CORPORATION : FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
: KANSAS CITY : ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade : ENID . FORT WORTH aa Cede 
: CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. : 
CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY . 
NEW YORK @ ENID Jones-HrerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 





























Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions but 
if his facilities are limited he may not be able to serve 
you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator permits 
accurate binning of wheat of top milling and baking 
qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


ee 





BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
KANSAS © ITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide Car Fleet 


now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 
macaroni manufacturers 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased, 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 





1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 3. The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 
and handling is eliminated. shrinkage and leakage with mini- 


, a High or low density materials 


mum possibility of contamination. 


; 4. Airslide cars are quickly and 6. General American can service 
can be successfully loaded, carried , : " nie “hg 
Peay easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
system. throughout the country. 





AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
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UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily ‘‘fluidizes’’ the lading for 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and 
evenly to the discharge points. 


AIRSLIDE 


























FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 
of Airslide cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


37 


























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ake flour 


ANGELITE 


hnut flour 
re} okie relate! fefolere| 
COOKIE KIN 


cracker sponge flour 


ZZ 


2s) 


A CRACKER KING 
100% soft wheat graham 


“~ GRAHAM KING 


low viscosity sarelels 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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OO I I 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 41 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When a bread dough is over- 
mixed, it will feel dry and smooth. 

2. Using hot water in making pie 
doughs will produce flaky pie crusts. 

3. There is no difference between 
corn syrup and glucose. 

4. Cold storage eggs are generally 
kept in @ room having a temperature 
of 34 to 36° F. 

5. It is advisable to put vinegar or 
some other edible acid in bread 
doughs during the summer even 
though no traces of rope are notice- 
able 

6. In order to obtain a definite but- 
ter flavor in bread, from 8 to 10%, 
based on the weight of the flour, 
should be used in the dough 

7. When making ice box cookies, 
powdered sugar should be used when 
greater spread is desired. 

8. An acid or sour taste will be no- 
ticed in angel food cakes when 1 oz. 
of cream of tartar is used per quart 
of egg whites. 

9. When glycerine is used in cakes 
in order to improve their keeping 
quality, usually 25% of the sugar in 
the formula is replaced in order to 
obtain the best results. 

10. The acid in lemon pie filling 
sometimes causes the filling to thin 
down during the cooling period 


11. To make an egg white icing 
that will not become hard and brittle, 
part of the sugar should be replaced 
with simple syrup. 

12. The term “straight” flour de- 
notes all of the white flour that can 
be milled from the wheat. 

13. It is best to incorporate the 
shortening in a bread dough after the 
flour has been mixed in for a short 
time. 

14. In order to make good sponge 
cakes the eggs and sugar should be 
heated to 110-120° F. before they are 
beaten together. 

15. In order to improve the appear- 
ance of ginger snaps, instead of wash- 
ing them with water before placing 
them in the oven, steam may be used 
in the oven with excellent results. 

16. Lactose, which is about 25% 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar, is the 
natural sugar found in milk 

17. Crackers are usually baked in 
peel ovens. 

18. The use of extremely hard wa- 
ter in bread doughs will retard fer- 
mentation. 

19. Improper rolling of puff paste 
dough is usually the cause of patty 
shells being oval in shape even though 
a round cutter is used 


20. Cane and beet sugars cara- 


melize at a temperature of 235° F 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Lan MINNBSOTAT 


a S67 WV « 
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BAKERY 





I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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... NOT SPOKEN 





Looks like his dad... Chances are, he'll grow up to think 

Walks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 

Acts like his dad... and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 


when it’s time to go to church or 


synagogue ... and you'd like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God ...in life... in himself. . . if 


you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


o Be ° ° 7&8, ||| erinc tHem to worsnt 
Light their life with faith/’ ii || . 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


|| | THIS WEEK 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 38 











1. False. An overmixed bread dough 
will feel sticky, due to the physical 
properties of the gluten being injured. 
The dough will be hard to handle. The 
grain, texture and volume will also be 
adversely affected. 

2. False. The crust will be mealy. 
When hot water is used the shorten- 
ing is melted, eliminating the small 
pieces of shortening which produce 
the flakiness. When hot water is 
used, it is necessary to chill the dough 
over night before using it, otherwise 
it will be sloppy and hard to handle. 

3. True. Both names refer to the 
same product. 

4. False. They are generally stored 
at a temperature of 29 to 31° F. 

5. True. Many bakers add these 
types of ingredients to their doughs 
during the warm months as a preven- 
tive for rope. Rope inhibitors are 
available to the baker from various 
bakers supply houses. 

6. True. These percentages were 
found necessary after a series of tests 
were conducted. A good flavored sour 
cream butter should be used. If the 
butter is salted, adjustments in the 
salt content of the dough is necessary. 
Salted butter generally contains 
about 2% to 3% salt 

7. False. Granulated sugar should 
be used for greater spread. The great- 
er spread is caused by the undissolved 
sugar crystals in the dough melting 
during baking 

8. True. Recommendations are that 
not more than ‘% oz. cream of tartar 
should be used per quart of egg 
whites 

9. False. Usually from 2 to 5% of 
the total weight of the sugar is used. 
Glycerine is quite expensive and is 
not used to any great extent in baked 
products 


10. True. Lemon pie filling con- 
tains citric acid which breaks down 
the starch in the filling. Acid, heat 


and moisture convert the starch into 
a sugar solution. A cooked lemon 
filling should be cooled as rapidly as 
possible so as to prevent this breaking 
down effect 

11. False. 
prevent the 


Simple syrup will not 
hardening of an egg 
white icing. By replacing part of the 
sugar with invert syrup, honey or 
corn syrup the icing will not become 
hard and brittle. The moisture con- 
tent in the formula should be slightly 
adjusted as the above ingredients con- 
tain about from 15 to 20% moisture. 

12. True. This will run about 
70-72% of the wheat berry. In other 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnls, Minn. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
NUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


LL 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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words, 100 Ib. of wheat will produce 
about 70-72 Ib. white flour. 

13. True. It has been found that by 
adding the shortening after the flour 
has been mixed in for a short time 
that the absorption will be slightly 
greater. Some bakers add the short- 
ening with the salt, sugar and other 
dry ingredients in order to eliminate 
the danger of forgetting to put it in 
the dough. 

14. False. It is not necessary to 
heat the eggs and sugar. However, 
when they are heated to this temp- 
erature they wili beat up faster and 
the cakes will have slightly more 
volume. 


15. True, By using plenty of “wet’"’ 
steam in the oven, the washing can 
be dispensed with. 

16. False, While lactose is the na- 
tural sugar found in milk, it is not 
25% sweet. Its sweetness is figured 
at about 16% when compared to 
either cane or beet sugar. Fresh 
whole milk contains about 4%2% lac- 
tose, whole milk solids about 38% 
and nonfat milk solids about 51%. It 
is not fermentable by yeast. Due to 
its low caramelization point, it helps 
to impart a richer crust color to 
baked products. 

17. False. Reel or traveling ovens 
are used in biscuit and cracker plants 
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Peel ovens are not used for baking 
crackers as they do not produce sat- 
isfactory results. 

18. True. This is due to the gluten 
in the dough being toughened too 
much. The use of more yeast will 
speed up the fermentation. A certain 
degree of hardness is desirable, as 
some mineral salts in water tend to 
strengthen the gluten in the dough. 

19. True. When the dough is rolled 
out in one direction only, the gluten 
in the dough is stretched one way, 
resulting in oval shapes. The dough 
should be rolied in various directions. 

20. False. These sugars caramelize 
at about 325° F. 





Since 1928 
Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


..:for Baker 























Rye Sours 


For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
improved grain— 
simplified produc- 
tion. Seven types 
available. 


Oo. B. 
Stabilizer 


A convenient 
stabilizer and 
thickener for 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 















Vita-Plus White 


Culture 


ays 


color. 


A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


For 
Cakes, Cookies, 


5 types 


Mn 





Pie Dough 
Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





Conditions or® 

dough for per- \’ wae r rad 
fect fermenta- 
tion. Extends tol- 

erance of dough. wt mn i 
Whitens crumb > a 
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better flavor in 
Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 
of different 
strengths and percent- 
ages of buttered culture. 
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White and Cocoa 
Fudge Bases 
For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and But- 


ter Cream icings of better flavor, 
easier handling. Economical. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERSHORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, inc. 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


2021 8. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave., North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


ane (ireenweod Avenue, N.E. 
Atianta 6, Ga. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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RAISIN INDUSTRY TO 
SEEK UNIFORM GRADING 
FRESNO, CAL.—The California 

Raisin Advisory Board has invited 

representatives of the raisin admini- 

strative committee, including Chair- 
man A. Setrakian, to meet with some 
of its members to discuss the possi- 
bility of establishing a uniform grad- 
ing system in the raisin industry. 

The action was taken following pres- 

entation of a report which repre- 

sented more than two years of work 
from the research committee of the 
board. The meeting was held in the 

Californian Hotel in Fresno. 

Named to the committee to repre- 
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sent the California Raisin Advisory 
Board at the meeting were: the board 
chairman, Henry J. Andreas, J. Paul 
Peterson of Porterville, Roy H. Barr 
of Dinuba, Walter Ficklin, Jr. of 
Madera, and Ronald Mackay, Fresno 

Board manager Norman J. Katen 
reported that national raisin week 
May 9-15, is receiving local support 
from the West Coast Relays, the city 
and county Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Central Valley Empire Assn 
He said the board currently is negoti- 
ating with Hollywood studios to bring 
a big name star to Fresno to appeal! 
at the relays and reign over National 
Raisin Week. 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 

PITTSBURGH—The Ladies Auxili- 
ary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held its April meeting at the Con- 
gress of Clubs, with the auxiliary 
president, Mrs. Laura Mae Mantsch, 
Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brookline, pre- 
siding. Mrs. Rose Mary Charles, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., mem- 
bership chairman, introduced the new 
members who were auxiliary guests. 
The annual auxiliary social event, the 
birthday party, will be held in May 
with the following chairmen: Mrs. 
Margaret Masiezik, Gustav's Bakery, 
New Castle; Mrs. Mantsch; Mrs. 



























is thirsty flour; ready to 
in finished results. 


o cure baking troubles 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR builds better bread. It provides the 
essentials for richer flavor, for better baking qualities. Its 
uniformity and superior handling qualities come from the 
premium hard wheat from which it is milled. . 
usual absorption and outstanding flavor characteristics 
from the high-protein content of this wheat. SAPPHIRE 
give you the most and the best 


Super Judith 
Isis Clear 


Regular Judith 


Mellow Judith 
Dakotana wich 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
EASTERN OFFICES: 


Super Sapphire 


Regular Sapphire 


King Grizzly Clear 
Mellow Sapphire 


Sapphire Whole Wheat 


. its un- 





12.50 40 
12.70 AQ 
15.50 72 
12.00 40 
12.25 42 
14.46 2 
11.40 40 
11.70 43 
14.80 AS 
5.00 8=—-1.0 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Ernest C. Everett 


TO ATLANTA—Ernest C. Everett 
has been transferred to the Atlanta 
division of the Brolite Co., according 
to W. E. Dawson, general sales man- 
ager. Previously with the Chicago 
division of the Brolite Co., Mr. Ever- 
ett will now cover North and South 
Carolina, part of Kentucky and part 
of Tennessee. Before joining the 
company. Mr. Everett was a sales 
and service representativ for one of 
the large companies in the bakery 
field. 





Anne Dietz, Dietz Bakery, Beaver, 
and Mrs. Mabel Mussman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co 





BEST 
Sources of 


FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


* HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 

















You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FBlour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Trustworthy Trio... 


KING HUBBARD, SUPERLATIVE 
and SONNY HUBBARD 


















These high-protein flours are tops in 
their field, headed by 
..» KING HUBBARD... 
truly an outstanding pure- 
spring high-gluten flour. 
Hubbard Milling know-how 


assures constant uniformity. 


Remember—there’s a 
HUBBARD Flour to 


meet your every need. 


a OS Farr 
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as We Are o 
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Your Job, 
f Ours, for 


the 


Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


UTM @feyattelitelel t-te Ma a 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


our Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


La Grang 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 


flours that have characte 


La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 





storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Represenrative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 





e Flours 


rized the products of 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





HE largest and most modern flour mili 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 



















Doorbell 





(Continued from pa 


has completed 
improvements 


supplier for the store, 
a modernization and 
program at its plant located at 716 
New York Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. An 
open house marked the event. Donald 
Wernecke is the baking superintend- 
ent 


labora- 
Inc in 


The experimental baking 
tory of Dugan Brothers 
Newark, N.J., has been sold 

* 

Virginia Pastry Shops, Inc., 
formed in Falls Church, 
following officers: Dave 


has 
Va. 
Ap- 


been 


with the 


plestein, president; Ann P. Harness, 
vice president, and Irving R. Press- 
man, secretary and treasurer 
2 
Bill's Bakery, 422 Choctaw Ave., 
Chickasha, Okla., has added a panel 
truck to its equipment 


* 
George Zimmerman has opened the 
Lakeside Pastry Shop at 7519 North 


May, Oklahoma City. 
& 
Cliff Wolfe, formerly manager of 
the Wigwam Bakery, Torrington, 


Wyo., has purchased the Torrington 


operation from Oscar Whitlock of 
Casper, Wyo 
g 
Ward Baking Co., 461 Eddy St., 


Providence, R.1L., has received a per- 


mit to make interior alterations 
eS 
rhe Huntington Beach, Cal., Cham- 
ber of Commerce has named John 
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Bakery, 
The honor 


Eader, owner of the Eader 
as its “man of the year.” 
was conferred on Mr. Eader for 45 
years of active civic accomplish- 
ments. He has been a retail bakery 
operator and a chamber member 
since 1909. 


Joe-Lee’s Bakery, 
has taken over the 
Zakery, and is now 
Joe-Lee’s Holland Dutch Branch. The 
bakeries are owned and operated by 
Leon and Josephine Hodgkinson. 

St 


Providence, R.L., 
Holland Dutch 
operating it as 


Hart's Bakery, 
purchased the 


Inc., Memphis, has 
plant of the Memphis 
Baking Co. and will operate it as 
Hart’s Bakery No. 2 for the produc- 
tion of specialty breads. L. S. Hart- 
zog is president of Hart’s Bakery. 
Memphis Baking Co. was originally 
known as the Sam Schneider Bakery. 
s 

The All-American Cake Co., Larks 
ville, Kingston, Pa., has closed. Its 
owner and operator, Albert J. Donn, 
attributed the closing to the dangers 
resulting from nearby mine blasting 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 











perior quality. 





high altitude spring w heat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. sevis cis, s. oa. 














PihES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 





“Te COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Hagerman Peak 
and Snowmass Lake... 

Colorado Rockies 





Worth looking Into | 
New Products 

y New Services | 
: New Literature ; 





/ panying coupon to o' 
BLES MOL 





No. 3528—Bakery 


, 
Cleaning 


A new publication, “Aids to Better 
Bakery Cleaning,” is being made 
available by the Magnus Chemical 
Co. The company’s bakery division 
has prepared this publication which 
has sections devoted to cleaning 
methods for bread pans, sweet goods 
pans, angel pans, mixing bowls, racks, 
utensils and deep fat fryers. Secure 
the publication by checking No. 3528 
on the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail 


No. 3529—Emergency 
Card 


The Market Forge Co. has designed 
an emergency card for placing on in- 
dustrial bulletin boards or in busi- 
nesses or homes near telephones. The 
copyrighted card is for listing im- 
portant phone numbers. The card is 
available without charge from the 
company’s representatives or it may 
be secured by marking No. 3529 on 
the coupon, clipping and mailing it. 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
btain the desired information. 


OITTEPAATSSTI ASAI 
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No. 3531—U nit 
Booster 


Lamson Corp. announces the mar- 
keting of a new unit booster. A com- 
plete package in itself, the unit 
booster can be incorporated into an 
engineered conveyor system or can 
be purchased and installed for special 
purpose jobs. For normal package 
conveyor loads, it can be used for in- 
clines up to 30°, the company claims. 
Unit boosters are made of a 5 ft. 
drive and a 5 ft. take-up section, 
which may be joined together to 
make a 10 ft. unit. Five foot or 10 ft. 
lengths of intermediate section may 
be added. For complete information 
Check No. 3531 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3530—Stabilizer 
Bulletin 


A technical bulletin, No. 290, has 
been prepared by the Seaplant Chem- 
ical Corp. to cover the topic, “How 
to Stabilize Chocolate Syrup.” The 
five page technical bulletin discusses 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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the functions of stabilizers in choco- 
late syrups as well as giving detailed 
information about starting point 
formulas and methods of preparation. 
Seaplant is a supplier of special stab- 
ilizing agents called SeaKem “Col- 
loids Out of the Sea.” It takes 4/100s 
of 1% of one particular SeakKem 
stabilizer to keep chocolate milk in 
suspension, the firm states. Other 
types are available which can control 
fluidity through all gradations to im- 
mobility in either paste or gel form. 
The bulletin may be secured by 
checking No. 3530 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 3532—Lubricator 


A new-type industrial oven chain 
lubricator that is said to simplify 
and speed up lubrication of chains, 
rollers, pins and other movable parts 
has been introduced by the R. G. 
White Engineering Co. The lubrica- 
tor is equipped with a 2 ft. “reach 
easy” extension applicator that safe- 
guards the operator’s hands from 
burning and permits him to _ lubri- 
cate formerly inaccessible sections of 
the oven and similar equipment, it 





\ 


is claimed. The unit consists of the 
pump, % h.p. motor, 2 ft. applicator, 
9 ft. hose and slow speed mechanical 
agitator, the entire assembly fitting 
directly to the top of a standard 5 
gal. can of lubricant. The steel-vaned 
agitator thoroughly mixes the graph- 
ite with the carrier even though the 
pail has not been used for some time, 
maintaining the graphite in suspen- 
sion during the lubricating process. 
The lubricator is also available with 
a dolly. Check No. 3532 on the cou- 
pon, mail it, and complete informa- 
tion will be mailed to you. 


No. 3533—Floor Etch 

To provide better adhesion between 
paint and old or new concrete floors, 
a new liquid floor etch is announced 
by the Tropical Paint & Oil Co. The 
new floor etch is applied after thor- 
oughly cleaning the floor. A stiff 
broom may be used to spread it over 
the entire area. In 15 to 30 min. the 
etching action is complete, it is 
stated. The area is then flushed with 
clean water and swept or mopped. 
A quick test tells if the job is prop- 
erly done, by observing a small pool 
of water. If it is readily absorbed 
in a “blotting” action, etching has 
created a good surface porosity which 
will provide a tight, durable paint 
bond. After drying the floor is ready 
for painting. Complete information 
on the new floor etch is available 
by checking No. 3533 on the coupon, 
clipping and mailing it. 


No. 3534—Butter Mix 


J. W. Allen & Co. has introduced a 
new mix to produce all butter cof- 
fee cakes, sweet rolls, etc. The com- 
pany states that only the highest 
quality ingredients are used in the 
mix—the only shortening is pure, 
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fresh 93 score butter. Sales getting 
merchandising aids are being offered 
free to bakers. The company points 
out that this is not a one time novel- 
ty promotion to temporarily stimu- 
late sales, but a quality product with 
which to build year around, high 
profit business. Further information 
on this new product is available by 
checking No. 3534 on the coupon, 
clipping and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3535—Truck 
Bodies 


Five new models of delivery truck 
bodies are being produced by Uni- 
versal Sales Inc. The producer of 
Vanette and CarOvan bodies an- 
nounced that the new models are 
designed to mount on the 1954 Dodge 
forward control chassis. The new 
models will be known as Universal 
Duravans and will be available in 
both wide and narrow sizes and on 
wheelbases ranging from 104 in. to 
129 in. Among the features included 
as standard on these bodies are: 
double solid 18 in. rear doors, 29 in. 
full opening side doors, parallel in- 
terior sidewalls, thick fibreglass roof 
insulation, spacious cab with adjust- 
able seat, closed storage compart- 
ment over windshield and convenient 
parcel platform, safety glass in all 
windows, and complete dust-proofing 
which includes special rubber tubing 
on all doors and complete undercoat- 
ing. For complete information check 
No. 3535 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3537—Vat 
Bulletin 


The “Kold Vat,” described in a four 
page bulletin which is available, is a 
general purpose vat that can be used 
to heat, cool and mix food products, 
pharmaceuticals and other products. 
By means of a calibrated measuring 
bar, liquid volume may be deter- 
mined. Features of the “‘Kold Vat” 
include stainless steel product con- 
tact surfaces, covers and bridge; low 
rail height for easy dumping, obser- 
vation and cleaning; and a special 
channel-type heat transfer method 
that can be used with steam, hot 
water, cold water, “Freon,” ammonia, 
or other agents.. Copies of the bulle- 
tin describing the “Kold Vat” may be 
obtained by checking No. 3537 on the 
coupon and dropping in the mail. 


No. 3536—Foil Cake, 
Roll Pan 


A pure aluminum foil cake and 
roll pan has been designed by the 
Cochran Foil Products Co., a division 
of the Cochran Foil Co. Designed as 
the No. 580, this round cake and 
roll pan measures 814 in. top out, 
has a 1% in. dept slant and is made 
of .0035 gauge aluminum foil with a 
fully-curled edge. Six of the No. 580 





cake and roll pans fit in a standard 
18x26 bun pan. Danish pastries and 
other bakery goods fit snugly in the 
No. 580, giving them that much 
desired ‘“plump-filled” look, it is 
claimed. Check No. 3536 on the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail to receive 
more information. 
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No. 3539—Steel Ware 


revere Copper & Brass, Inc. has 
just completed development of an in- 
stitutional line of copper-clad stain- 
less steel ware. The new line, num- 
bering 60 utensils, includes many 
ideal for bakeries. Among the uten- 
sils in varying sizes, are: braziers, 
Sauce pans, Sauce pots, saute pans, 
flared skillets and stock pots. Also 
included are mixing bowls and handy- 
pans. For complete information check 
No. 3539 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail 


No. 3538—Carton 
Stitcher 


A new, double-duty carton stitcher 
has been developed by the Heller 
Co., and it is claimed to speed and 
simplify the metal fastening of many 
kinds of containers. This product is 
actually two machines in one, com- 
bining the company’s top and bottom 
carton stitchers into an engineered 
operation designed to save space, 
time and production costs. It is a 
foot-operated machine. Staples for 
this machine come in many leg 
lengths up to 9/16 in. and are avail- 
able in many colors. For more infor- 
mation check No. 3538 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3541—Spray Gun 

A new fluid stream and spray gun, 
designed for the greasing of pans 
used by the baking industry, is an- 
nounced by C. W. Harwin, Inc. This 
gun is said to eliminate the neces- 
sity of large scale installations, re- 
quires no air or electrical supply, 
permits changing from a solid stream 
to a fine spray during operation and 
without and is self-cleaning. 
Choice of atomized spray or solid 


tools, 
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stream is made by turning a knurled 
shaft. The intensity of the spray or 
solid stream can be varied by the 


pressure maintained by the trigger 
action. The degree of atomization of 
the spray is affected by the viscosity 
of oil used. By pressing the end of 
the knurled shaft forward, the orifice 
of the nozzle is automatically cleared 
of solids or clogging which may be 
due to drying out of the liquid on 
previous use. 

The gun weighs slightly more than 
1% Ib., and can be used with one 
hand. It is constructed of aluminum, 
brass and steel. The overall height 
is 12% in. and the diameter of the 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











container 4% in. The container holds 
one quart. A free brochure will be 
sent if you will check No. 3541 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3542—Price Tag 

White-Stokes Co. is making avail- 
able a neat and attractive price and 
identification tag in colors, for use 
with candies displayed in trays and 
baskets. These tags, measuring ap- 
proximately 2 in. by 2% in., are avail- 
able without cost and will be distri- 
buted by the company’s national sales 
organization. More information will 
be sent to you if you will check No 
3542 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3540—Edueation 
Brochure 


A new brochure has been published 
by the College-Industry Committee 
on Material Handling Education. Rec- 
ognizing the need for college-trained 
men in the field of material handling, 
the Material Handling Institute and 
the American Material Handling So- 











For special introduc- 
tory offer, write 









PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. cvoxs: 
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ciety have jointly sponsored the Col- 
lege-Industry Committee with eight 
objectives such as to act as a central 
source and authority on sound, au- 
thentic information on material han- 
dling education. The College-Industry 
Committee publishes lists of schools 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling end beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write ter intermation on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicage 13, Hlinois 















SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


A 
FO 
USINESS CALLS 
PINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 












For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


PUE-PAR 


CONTAINERS 


Low cost, sanitary 
and dust-proof pie 
packaging for hard 
and soft pies 














1300 HUDSON 





STREET 
NEW JERSEY 








A 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
, Bakers Flour 


“ Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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which offer courses on maierialhan- Kleervue DG8R Friedrich Floating with stainless steel trim in “Empire’’ preparation of a wide variety of 
dling subjects. It compiles lists of Air refrigerator, with an overall design. Triple thermopane glass is foodstuffs for deep frying, plus sug- 
text books, booklets and films on ma- width of 33-7/16 in. This scaled-down used in the front panel. For more’ gested coating. To secure the chart 
teria! handling and sponsors seminars — refrigerator is designed to answer the complete information check No. 3545 check No. 3543 on the coupon, clip 
where executives of manufacturing needs of bakeries and fits into areas on the coupon and drop it in the mail. and mail it. 

and user companies can discuss edu- of restricted space and narrow ais'es 

cational problems with professors in The case is fitted with sliding doors 


y -™~ ae ? ‘i 5 y YY i ——— 
this field. Copies of the booklet may for both top and bottom compart- No. 3543—F ry ing No. 3541—News 
be obtained without charge by check- ments. A 3-shelf arrangement pro Chart Letter 
g No. 354( eC ‘ rop- vides the display area. The shelves 
- , ~ —— coupon and drop = Pecans Full | bin — A time and temperature chart for To inform food producers of the 
jing it in « all. are “C@ le . engin a n — 7 re . . + P 
; ; deep fat frying, designed for institu- success as acke ar- 
num platters rest on unichrome finish I ying 6 successful ideas in packaging, mar 


tion and commercial use, has been 


: keting and merchandising of baked 
; wire bar shelves. All interior finishes ions : 
No. 35 15—Refrigera- a a ae prcbeee eee prepared for distribution by the Dur- goods, and other food products, a 


kee Famous Foods Division, the Glid- monthly news letter, called the Las- 

tor toughness, on Bonderized zinc-grip, den Co. In addition to time and tem- siter Letter, is now being published 
Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., has  paint-grip steel. The exterior is also perature specifications, the chart in- and distributed by the Lassiter Corp. 
announced the production of the of acid-resistant porcelain-on-stee!, cludes detailed instructions on the The letter will contain case histories, 


up-to-date information on packaging 

materials, news items and other ma- 

A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS terial of interest to food producers. 

~~ Any one interested in receiving the 

publication regularly should check 

No. 3544 on the coupon, clip and 
mail it. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 

No. 3514 — Package standardiza- 
tion, Inter-Industry Bakery Package 
Committee. 

No. 3515—Starch booklet, Nation- 
al Starch Products, Ince. 

No. 3516—Bakery cleaning bulle- 
tin, Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 3517—Cake tray and decora- 
tor, Wilton Products, Inc. 

No. 3518 — Store profits booklet, 
Dale System, Inc 

No. 3519— Bake shop equipment, 
Wilder Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Soft Wheat Flours 
For Fine 
CAKES 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING PASTRIES 


CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


HIS time of year, when good milling J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 














wheats are growing scarcer near the 
end of the old crop season, some flours occa- 








sionally take a quality “vacation.” Not so “Whitewater Flour” 
with HUNTER flours, which are backed {Ground Where the 

est Wheat Is Grown 
by wheat storage capacity sufficient for a WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Whitewater, Kansas 


year’s milling needs. 














STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. NOCHTINGALE sod STARFumetiow 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














wrx ects E | 
Saree BW Pits ) “RUSSELL’S BEST” 
a ; “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY | ausertt uitine CO Russell, Kanses 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Apr. May 


1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
: 26 305% 31% 
41%, 50% 54% 


411% 45% 45% 


Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am, Cyanamid 











A-D-M Co. 30 16% 35% 
Borden 4 iv 59% 60% 
Cont. Baking Co. 254%, 18% 22% 21% 
Pfd. $5.50 98 904%, 93% 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78 67% 74%, 73% 
Pid. $7 180 
Cream of Wheat 26%, 26% 
Dow Chemical 36 36% 
Gen, Baking Co. 9% 


Pfd. $8 
Gen, Foods Corp. 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 
Merck & Co. 

Pid. $3.50 





Pfd, $4 
Natl. Biscuit Co. : 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39% 35 39% 38% 
Pid. $4 103 100% 101% 
Procter & Gamble 78 68 77 5% 
Quaker Oats Co 5 5 29%, 2% 
Pid. $6 55, : 153% 164 
St. Regis Paper Co. 25% 17% 2% %% 
Pid. $4.40 99 934% 98% 98 
Std. Brands, Inc 33% 25 334%, 33% 
Pfd. $4.50 92%, 8614 89% 88% 
Sterling Drug 381% 32% 38% 37% 
Pfd. $3.50 97% 91% 96%, 
United Biscuit 
of America 39% 33% 385% 34 
Victor Ch. Wks. 33% 2414 32% 33% 


Ward Baking Co.. 24% 21% 22% 21% 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 109 111 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 92 92% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 95 9i% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 123 129 





Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 121% 123 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 178% 180 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 96 98 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine, 76%, 77 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 106 107 
Victor Ch, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 94 96 
Ward Baking Co 101% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Apr. May 


1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Bis. Corp. 5 2% 3u% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 136% 132 136 135% 


Pid. % 18214 164%, 179% 179% 
Hathaway Bak., : 
Inc., “A” 10 5% «5%, | OU 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 


Pid. $5 105 100% 105 
Omar, Ine, 17% 16% 17% 
Wagner Bak, Co. 1™% 6 6% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 9%, x 8Y% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Uardart Corp. 


of New York 19" 19% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, 88 Pfd. 130%, 133% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105% 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
- 2% 


15, 23, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Food Prod 3% 3 $40 863.15 
Ptd. 64 50 52 53% 
Consol. Bakeries RK 6%, 7% i“ 
Federal Grain 21 19 20% 19% 
Ptd 28 26 28 27% 
Gen. Bakeries 5% 5 Ti, 5% 
Lake of the Woods 32 22%, 30 t1% 
Maple Leaf Mig 9 7 9 8% 
Pfd 9S 89 95 os 
McCabe Grain, A 3% 12% 13 13% 
Mid Pacific Grain 26%, 14% 21% 21% 
Ogilvie Flour 324%, 30% 31%, 31% 
Pfd 155 150 150 i5l 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 115 115 115 115 
Toronto Elevs. 14% #13 i4 14 
United Grain, A 18% 16 li4% 17% 
George Weston 39% 34% 38% 38 
Pid, 444% 102 954%, 100% 100% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.70 2.7 
Canada Bread, Pfd 17 49 
Can, Bakeries 10% il 
Catelli Food, A 13% 14 
Catelli Food, B 20 
Inter-City Baking 1zy%, 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd 5 90 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 140 
Standard Brands 41%, $2 
Western Grain 25 75 
BREAC S THE STAFF Fr LiFe 


NEW BREAD STYLE 

NEW YORK--S. B. Thomas, Inc., 
specialty bakers in the metropolitan 
area since 1880, are offering a new 
loaf of white bread, “designed to pro- 
vide additional protein in a quality 
distinctive product.” The formula was 
evolved after a year’s research. The 
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square, 1 lb. loaf contains flour, 
honey, whole eggs, 93-score creamery 
butter and is vitamin enriched. It 
is baked in a covered pan and “is 
not as spongy in texture as the cus- 
tomary loaf, with a tender crust.” 
It is sliced %” thick. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATIN INDEBTEDNESS 
SHOWS FURTHER DECLINE 

KANSAS CITY The aggregate 
draft indebtedness of Latin American 
countries to U.S. exporters declined 
for the 10th consecutive month in 
February, Bror Unge, manager of 
the foreign department, Kansas City 
National Bank, reports. 


According to data furnished by the 
15 banks included in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank’s survey, Latin 
American draft indebtedness  de- 
creased by $5.4 million during Febru- 
ary to $102.3 million, the lowest point 
since September, 1950. All major 
countries shared in this decline, 
Brazil alone accounting for $1.9 mil- 
lion. The only notable increase was 
registered by Nicaragua. 

Total drafts paid in February rose 
by only $1.5 million to $37.6 million. 
This figure was just below the av- 
erage monthly draft payments during 
1952 and the first half of 1953, be- 
fore elimination of the Brazilian 
backlog began to swell monthly pay- 
ments data. The over-all increase 
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during February was primarily at- 
tributable to a rise in the amount of 
collections paid by Columbia. 

New drafts sent out for collection 
during the month increased by $2.7 
million dollars to $32.1 million. Here, 
too, Columbia was largely responsi- 
ble for the over-all rise. Noteworthy 
reductions occurred in the value of 
new drawings on importers in Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras and Paraguay. 

Outstanding letters of credit drawn 
in favor of U.S. importers to Latin 
America rose by $14.5 million during 
the month. Substantial increases in 
amounts outstanding against Brazil 
and Venezuela to a great extent ac- 
counted for this increase. 
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DOW FUMIGANTS AND PESTICIDES 
SAVE MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
OF STORED GRAIN FROM INSECTS 





Oryzaephilus surinamensis, com- 
monly referred to as the saw- 
toothed grain beetle, is a well- 
known grain pest. A slender, flat, 
brown beetle about one-tenth of 
an inch long, it gets its name from 
its six saw-tooth-like projections 
on each side. In both its larval 
and adult stages, it feeds upon 
grain and such grain products as 
flour, meals and breakfast foods. 





Ready to unloose a large-scale gas attack with Dow Methyl Bromide against pests in a grain warehouse, 


The saw-toothed grain beetle is only one of many species 


of grain-destroying pests controlled by Dow products 


to furnish 


and cereal 


Weevils, other insects and rodents infesting 
mills and grain storages can destroy or 
damage millions of bushels of stored grain 
and grain products every year unless fumi- 
gation is adequate. Are you 
effectiveness from your fumigation program? 
Our Fumigant Sales Department will be glad 
the name of a_ pest 
operator in your area, specializing in flour 
mill fumigation 
proved products: 


getting top 


control 


with these 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space, 
vault, box car and tarpaulin fumigation . . . 
Dowfume® EB-5 for control of stored grain 
pests in elevator storage bins . . . Dowfume 
EB-15 for spot fumigations in machinery to 
prevent insect build-up between general 
space fumigations with Dow Methyl] Bromide 
. . » Dow Mill and Bin Spray (containing 
Lindane) for residual spray, space spray or 
fog-type 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


aerosol 


application. THE DOW 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Slow Tempo 


The shipment of wheat and other 
grains from eastern Canadian points 
to overseas destinations through 
Montreal and other St. Lawrence 
ports has opened at the slow tempo 
expected by both traders and ship- 
pers. In consequence the movement 
through the Lakes has been re- 
stricted to uncommonly low levels 
and a number of ships, normally fully 
operational in the grain trade at this 
time of the year, have not yet been 
commissioned. 

As far as prices are concerned the 
Canadian Wheat Board has given no 
sign that it will reduce quotations 
to encourage export sales, as ex- 
pected by many European market- 
men. Indeed, the price at the Lake- 
head has hardened 4¢ to give a price 
of $1.83 bu. No. 1 Northern, 

Very few cargoes have been booked 
out of Montreal, according to trade 
reports, compared with the burst of 
movement usually accompanying the 
reopening of navigation, Lack of de- 
mand from regular customers, in- 
cluding the U.K., is the main factor 
leading to this situation. 

Vancouver, on the other hand, re- 
ports a fairly substantial movement 
with Brazil a prominent buyer. Japan 
is reported to be in the mafket for 
10 cargoes of wheat. Of these car- 
goes, six are for early May ijoading 
at the Pacific coast, supplies being 
made up of grades Nos. 1 to 4 at the 
board's option with two cargoes call- 
ing for No, 5. The remaining cargoes, 
consisting of Nos. 5 and 6, will be 
loaded late May, . 

The trade has been alerted by an 
inquiry frog) Russia for 2.5 million 
bushels barley but marketmen ex- 
pressed some doubt whether the deal 
would be implemented. The inquiry 
originated with the Russian Embassy 
in Ottawa and was passed to the 
trade for offers. There is no reason 
why the sale should not be made but 
still some marketmen remain skepti- 
cal 


Assistance Call 


Meanwhile, the politicians are still 
plugging the case for government as- 
sistance to be given to the wheat 
growers. The latest demand comes 
from J. A. Ross, a provincial mem- 
ber of parliament who, speaking at 
Portage La Prairie, said that the 
federal government had an obligation 
to prairie framers in the present 
period of surplus stocks because of 
the losses sustained by producers in 
post war international wheat deals 
sponsored by the government. 

In a direct reference to the Anglo- 
Canadian Wheat Agreement which 
has been frequently scored by agri- 
cultural spokesmen, Mr. Ross said: 
“When we were called upon to take 
losses in the many hundreds of mil- 
lions, we were assured by the prime 
minister and the minister of agri- 
culture that the contributions of the 
farmers of that time would be re- 
membered in the years that fol- 
lowed.” 

Mr. Ross felt that if there was a 
contribution to be made by Canada 
to Britain, it should have been paid 
for by all the taxpayers of the coun- 
try and not just the wheat producers. 
The west had now gone into a period 
of surpluses and low prices and these 
things should be remembered, he as- 
serted. The fact that the federal gov- 


ernment had a monopoly in wheat 
marketing meant that it had an 
added obligation to wheat producers, 
he concluded. 


Jones Attack 


Stanley N. Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, speaking 
to the agricultural section of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce 
April 30, said the federal government 
was gambling with 400 million bush- 
els of wheat in the face of sharply 
declining world markets, with the 
taxpayer taking the risk. 

Speaking of an imminent period of 
deteriorating conditions in respect 
of wheat, Mr. Jones said that from 
the point of view of western Canada 
the situation was growing progres- 
sively worse. Vital weeks were pass- 
ing with no evidence of anything like 
normal wheat disappearance. He al- 
leged that the proponents of so called 
“orderly marketing’ sought to stem 
criticisms with honeyed words about 
surpluses of grain being an asset and 
a vital factor in stabilizing grain 
prices. Lack of sales was the only 
fruit of stabilized prices and the 
present system had failed to place 
Canadian wheat on the dining tables 
of the world. 

Mr. Jones, in what he described as 
a fairly optimistic estimate, put 
wheat disappearance by July 31, 1954 
at 125 million bushels. He questioned 
the advisability of Canada’s present 
policy of holding wheat to maintain 
prices. Such a policy, he declared, 
appeared to be nothing more than a 
wishful attempt to enjoy the privi- 
leges of monopoly when the condi- 
tions for monopoly were not present 


Wheat Board Staff 


In answer to a question in the 
House of Commons J. H. Dickey, par- 
liamentary assistant to Clarence D 


Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, stated that 624 people were 
employed in the offices of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board at Winnipeg. In 
other parts of Canada 54 people were 
employed with 18 outside inspectors 
or fieldmen. 


Durum Wheat 


In the crop year 1952-53 the aver- 
age price received for Canadian am- 
ber durum wheat under International 
Wheat Agreement terms was $1.82 
bu. basis No. 1 amber durum wheat 
in store Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. Outside the agreement 
the price was $2.63. These prices were 
quoted in the House of Commons. 

On the domestic market the price 
was $1.82 bu. and the average price 
paid to producers was $2.27 bu., less 
operating and administrative costs 
of 4.3¢ bu. 

From Aug. 1, 1952 to Sept. 23, 1953 
durum grades were sold on the same 
price basis to both IWA and do- 
mestic consumers. From Sept. 24 
supplies were sold in the domestic 
market at a premium of 10¢ bu. over 
the board’s selling prices under IWA 
terms. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WILLIAM H. MOUNTAIN, 
BAKERY OWNER, DIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO William H. 
Mountain, 64, owner of the Mountain 
Bakery, Toledo, and a bakery at 
Monroe, Mich., died April 14 in To- 
ledo Hospital after a brief illness. He 
was a past president and a state 
board member of the Northwest Ohio 
Bakers Assn. and a national board 
member of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 

He was a former president of the 
Lions Club and a board member of 
the Small Businessmen’s Assn. of 
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William H. Rutherfurd 


RETIRES — William H. Rutherfurd, 
the Scottish flour importer, has re- 
tired from W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., 
the firm he founded in 1906. His ad- 
vice was frequently asked by the 
trade and during the wartime and 
post-war years he was actively asso- 
ciated with the government’s con- 
trolling organization in the Glasgow 
port area. 





Toledo. He also was an official in 
several local Community Chest drives. 
Before starting his bakery business 
10 years ago, he was, for 20 years, 
associated with Standard Brands, 
Inc., serving as Toledo branch man- 
ager. Born in Blakesley, Ohio, he has 
been a resident of Toledo 25 years. 
Surviving are his widow, Otley, and 
a son, Floyd. 
———H$ READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 
TEMPLE, OKLA.—-Representatives 
of the Grain States Construction Co., 
said that concrete work on bins of 
Sparks Grain Co. Inc., 250,000 bu 
wheat elevator is completed. 











Overseas Newsnotes. .. . ny the Nortnwestern mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Sales Push 


The Australians are reported to 
have adopted a more aggressive poli- 
cy in their efforts to get back their 
waning flour trade in the U.K. mar- 
ket. Recent cabled offers have shown 
a reduction of 3/6d. sack 280 Ib., 
equivalent to 50¢ in American funds, 
and this has served to bring quota- 
tions more in line with those of 
British inland millers offering flour 
made from all English wheat. 

Offers at this lower price are 
tempting to bakers who wish to use 
a blend of soft wheat flours and the 
stronger Canadian flours. It is possi- 
ble that a continuation of this com- 
petitive policy will see greater Austra- 
lian participation in the market. The 
lowered price has also made it more 
difficult for sellers of Ontario winter 
wheat flour to hold their place in 
the U.K. trade. 

Australia’s flour exports in the 
period Dec. 1, 1953 to April 10, 1954 
are down nearly 100,000 long tons in 
comparison with sales made in the 
same period a year ago. Losses in the 
U.K. market contribute to this de- 


cline and in the present period only 
7,089 long tons have been sold com- 
pared with 52,222 tons a year ago. 
The latter sales, of course, were made 
on government account. 

Several small markets served by 
the Australian millers show some 
minor increases while Indonesia has 
taken 47,138 tons, compared with 13,- 
362 tons a year ago. Ceylon’s require- 
ments, however, have dipped from a 
previous 93,400 tons to 53,916 tons 
while Malaya has taken 36,289 tons, 
compared with 44,895 tons a year 
ago. No sales have been made to 
India in the period under review 
though last year by April 10 ship- 
ments totaled 28,619 tons. 

Hong Kong is a market showing 
a slight increase, current sales being 
recorded at 3,411 tons compared with 
2,337 tons a year ago. 


Wheat Sales 


Sales of Australian wheat are also 
down by almost 50%, shipments in 
the period Dec. 1, 1953 to April 10, 
1954 being recorded at only 9,621,000 
bu., compared with 18,379,000 bu. in 


the same period a year ago. The U.K. 
demand has dipped from 7,701,000 bu. 
to 3,748,000 bu. 

The concern felt by Australian 
growers at the cutback in the British 
market is evidenced by a resolution 
passed at the recent annual confer- 
ence of the wheat growers’ federa- 
tion. It was decided to ask the feder- 
al government to urge the British 
government to buy larger quantities 
of Australian wheat. Observers point 
out, however, that the British trade 
is now in the hands of the private 
importers and the government can 
do nothing in the matter unless it 
cuts down dollars made available for 
Canadian purchases. 

Meanwhile, the growers are to re- 
ceive a kickback of $20 million from 
the government, the proceeds of 
monies they paid into the wheat 
stabilization fund by way of export 
taxes. This money has been retained 
by the authorities as the nucleus of 
a new fund but John McEwen, mini- 
ster of trade and commerce, announc- 
ing the decision to distribute the 
funds, said that there was now no 
certainty that the states and the 
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growers would agree on a new stabili- 
zation fund. 


Wheat Purchases 

Due to several factors Britain so 
far in 1954 has bought only about 
55% of her usual supplies of wheat 
from Canada, Australia and the US., 
according to the Financial Times, 
London daily newspaper. The paper 
adds that Canada’s sales should perk 
up after existing stocks have been de- 
pleted, but this may not apply to the 
U.S. and Australia. 

The paper reports that the Argen- 
tine and France have been the main 
new suppliers, although Russia sup- 
plied 477,100 bu. during the first two 
months of 1954. 

The Financial Times comments 
that the change in Britain’s suppliers 
reflects the ability of other countries 
to export and their willingness to sell 
at prices below those for which the 
three main producers are still holding 
out. While the newspaper sees this as 
the main cause for the shift in wheat 
purchasing it adds that one reason 
for Canadian sales having lessened 
is that Britain purchased large stocks 
of wheat last year to cushion grain 
control. These stocks still exist in 
part. 

The story concludes “When govern- 
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ment allocations of Canadian wheat 
are exhausted, there will doubtless 
be an increase in U.K. imports from 
Canada, for there is an irreducible 
minimum of hard wheat used in Eng- 
lish bread.” 


Production Rise 


The significant rise in wheat pro- 
duction in many European countries 
during 1953, a situation resulting in 
a cutback in the demand from the 
main exporting countries, is illu- 
strated by the position reported from 
Sweden. 

Svenskas Handelsbanken, Stock- 
holm, reports that the bread grain 
harvest was estimated at 1.3 million 
tons, 22% higher than in the previous 
year and 56% more than the average 
harvest for the years 1947-51. This 
good yield led to an increase in avail- 
able stocks and to attempt to sell 
the surplus on the export market. 
The total availability of wheat was 
assessed at 300,000 tons, of which 
200,000 tons remained to be marketed 
at the turn of the year. 

Sales were difficult to make be- 
cause the European countries in 
Sweden’s selling orbit were saturated 
with their own wheat. Further sales 
have been made since the beginning 
of the present year in competition 
with other countries not normally en- 
gaged in the business of selling 
wheat. 


Mexican Need 


A recent agricultural survey under- 
taken by a group of Mexican econo- 
mists and bankers shows that by 1958 
Mexico will need at least 1.3 million 
metric tons wheat, 5 million tons 
corn and 600,000 tons beans to 
feed a population expected to reach 
a total of 33 million by that year. 

These amounts are greatly in ex- 
cess of those being produced at pres- 
ent. The government has embarked 
on a five year plan of farm mechani- 
zation to increase and cheapen agri- 
cultural production of all kinds. 


U.K. Advertising 


Millers in the U.K. have done a 
certain amount of advertising di- 
rected at both the baker and the con- 
sumer of the end product, since the 
government withdrew controls from 
the trade in August 1953 and allowed 
the production of flour of any ex- 
traction provided the millers main- 
tained the supply of 80% extraction 
to go into the national subsidized 
loaf. 

One leading British flour milling 
group has used the slogan “Buy 
Home Milled Flour” for many years, 
both before and since the war. This 
was seen as an attempt to instill into 
the public mind the distinction be- 
tween home and that imported from 
overseas. 

That same slogan is now being 
used in the millfeed trade and some 
British farming journals have carried 
an advertisement stating, “Whatever 
the breed the best ration basis is 
Home Milled Bran.” The name of the 
advertiser was not given and it is 
accordingly presumed that the home 
millers are adopting the slogan as 
part of an advertising program to be 
undertaken by the milling industry as 
a cooperative venture. 


Barter Deal 


The Argentine government has 
scored some notable successes in dis- 
posing of its wheat surplus this year 
as a result of its willingness to use 
the barter system. The Trade Promo- 
tion Institute, the official selling 
agency, it is reported, is willing to 
approve all reasonable deals brought 
to its notice by traders. 


The selling agency has approved an 
application from exporters for a new 
barter deal involving the exchange of 
23,500 tons burlap for 145,000 tons 
wheat. The ratio of exchange has 
been set at 2.2 lb. burlap for each 
13 Ib. wheat. Additional applications 
are now being considered and these 
might bring the total of burlap ship- 
ments under this particular deal to 
30,000 tons. 

Trade sources report that the sell- 
ing agency is also seeking more offers 
of burlap for exchange within the 
next few weeks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
GROUP TO DISCUSS WHEAT 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. The 
annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. will be 
on May 19 at the Grand Hotel, Walla 
Walla, Wash., announces Merrill D. 
Sather, executive secretary of the 
group. The meeting will open at 9:45 
a.m. and adjourn at 3:30 p.m. 

The program will include discus- 
sions of current wheat research de- 
velopment by state colleges, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and in- 
dustry, smut control, wheat quality, 
grain sanitation, new varieties and 
the showing of the movie, “Give Us 
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This Day,” by a representative of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. 

The luncheon will be provided by 
the association. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Sani- 
tation Committee will meet on the 
following day, May 20. 

——@READ 1S THE STAPF OF LiFe 
CANADA'S INDEX RISES 

WINNIPEG Continuing the up- 
ward trend that dates from Novem- 
ber, 1953, Canada’s farm price index 
rose in February to 234.2, 1.1 points 
above the revised estimate for Janu- 
ary and 5.2 points above the Novem- 
ber level. Compared with January, 
the February prices were higher for 
livestock, dairy products, potatoes, 
poultry and eggs and unchanged for 
grains “ 
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There is a Iat to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 













CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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ROLLED OATS 
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Specia lists in I] lilling 


Robin Hood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


Mills Limited 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 











GUARANTEED BRANDS 
JAW’: SASKATOON PURITY THREE STARS 


a CANADA CREAM ies 
UNION National Flour 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. DAILY CAPACITY 20.000 BAGS 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour . 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
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HASTINGS UNC CABLE CODES 
Montreal <n OY USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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The Northwestern Miller 


has moved into its new headquarters 
office and publishing plant in sub- 
urban Minneapolis at 2501 baht ser 


Boulevard. From this completely 
modern and larger Home Office 
building, The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff will carry on the tradi- 
tional program of service to the 
industries with which it is associated. 


We hope our new—and consid- 










THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 








Tiie NortitwesteRN Mitter ¢ Freosrurrs 
Pie American Baker * Mitsing Propucnon 
Crorure 





The Northwestern Miller 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 


NOW ...A new location for 


Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





erably enlarged — Clubroom will 
continue to be the informal, con- 
venient gathering place of the in- 
dustries we serve. We will look 
forward to showing you our new 
home. 


The Minneapolis telephone num- 
ber remains the same MAin 0575. 
The teletype number is unchanged: 
MP 179. And the cable address con- 
tinues as ''PALMKING, Minne- 


apolis."' 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

trade is well covered to mid-May. 
Family flour sales were off, with 
almost no interest shown. Operations 
were 85%, with about 50% the out- 
look for this week. Prices were 5¢ 
higher at the end of the week than 
the previous week, due to lower mill- 
feed credits and higher premiums 
which offset declining options. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, April 30: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.65@6.75; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.90@5.95, 
standard $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions have been slow. 

Texas: Sales last week were only 
about 15 to 20% of capacity. Running 
time probably averaged three days. 
Prices were unchanged on_ family 
but a shade higher on bakers and 
10¢ sack higher on clears. Quotations 
April 29: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.40, high patent $6.80@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.25@ 
6.35; first clears, unenriched, $4.75 
1.90, delivered TCP. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
72.9% last week with the larger book- 
inus taken by the family trade. Oper- 
ations were 100%. Prices closed un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, May 1: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.90@7.30, standard patent 
$6.400 6.60; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.30@6.40, standard patent 
$6.200 6.30, straight grade $6.15@6.25. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 


grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales slumped badly 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 30, Flour buyers seemed 
to lack confidence in the market and 
there also seemed to be some discon- 
tent with the price level. Sales were 
estimated at around 30% of capacity. 
flour buyers were not pre- 


Some 


pared to recognize the strength of 
flour prices in relation to the wheat 
futures market, which dipped con- 
siderably during the period. However 
mills could not fully reflect the fu- 
tures price decline because of a sick 
millfeed market, and the fact that 
cash wheat prices held better than 
the futures market. 

Flour sales during the week con 
sisted of small fill-in orders. Soft 
wheat flour sales were said to have 
suffered more than hard, because 
this traditionally is the period when 
old contracts are being cleaned up 
Family flour prices fluctuated, down 
10¢ April 27 and back up April 29 
with protection until the morning of 
May 3. Sales were negligible 

Quotations April 30: Spring top 
patent $6.75@6.90, standard $6.70% 
6.80, clear $6.100@6.30; hard winter 
short $6.22@6.40, 95% patent $6.174 
6.35, clear $4.8005.19; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $6.92@6.95, 
standard $5.70@6.22, clear $4.704@ 
5.31, 

St. Louis: Sales of flour last week 
were very moderate. Shipping direc- 
tions remained slow. Packaged goods 
sales were holding normal for this 
time of year. Demand for clears and 
low grades tapered off. 

Quotations April 30: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6, top 
hard $7.60, ordinary $6.45. In 100-lb 
papers: Bakers, cake $5.75, pastry 
$4.90, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short $6.35, stand- 
ard $6.20, clears $5.50; spring short 
$7, standard $6.90, clears $6.70 


East 


Boston: The local flour market was 
extremely irregular last week with 
springs rising to new highs for the 
year while hard winters and soft 
wheat flours displayed weakening 
tendencies. Springs advanced 5 to 9¢, 
with the three top grades registe: 
ing the maximum advance. Hard win- 
ters were easy most of the week 
but finally recovered early losses to 
close 1¢ net higher. Soft wheat flours 


were unchanged to 25¢ lower, with 
high ratio losing the top amount. 

Interest in springs was compara- 
tively light all week, with the trade 
apathy rising with each advance. 
Hard winters enjoyed some move- 
ment, but it was generally limited 
to immediate needs. The easiness of 
the soft wheat flours tended to pro- 
mote some inquiry, but the volume 
moved was reported as inconsequen- 
tial. 

Practically all of the leaders are of 
the opinion that trading activity will 
be quite limited until the new crop 
movement gets rolling and with it 
buyers expect better buying oppor- 


tunities at more attractive price 
levels. 
Quotations May 1: Spring short 


patents $7.24@7.34, standards $7.14@ 
7.24, high gluten $7.89@7.99, first 
clears $6.57@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.79@6.91, standards $6.59 
“16.71; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
@6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37 @5.67, high ratio $6.52@7.42; 
family $8.27. 

Buffalo: Flour sales last week va- 
ried from low to fairly good. There 
was no heavy coverage. Buyers came 
into the market for a carload at a 
time. Some buyers’ coverage extends 
to June, but beyond that all are hesi- 
tant to make commitments. 

Many bakeries are _ withholding 
their orders until the new Texas crop 
comes in. 

Flour prices are still considered 
high, and there is no sign yet of any 
traditional seasonal price decline. 

The severe drop in feed prices 
caused by General Mills reopening 
brought additional costs to the mills. 

Spring wheat advanced 5@8¢. Kan- 
sas moved 1¢ higher. Pastry flour was 
off 20¢ and cake flour was down 25¢. 
Low protein Kansas first clears also 
declined. 

Some trade sources believe that 
stocks of wheat now in farmers’ 
hands may be mostly soft wheat or 
types of hard wheat that are difficult 
for millers to handle. 

If this is so, a price squeeze in flour 


may be in the offing. Already there 
are some signs of such a squeeze 
appearing. 

Premiums on Kansas wheat ad- 
vanced, and spring wheat premiums 
have followed a similar pattern. 

Flour output last week continued 
to increase sharply since General 
Mills resumed operating. Two mills 
worked seven days last week, three 
for six days and one for five days. 

Quotations April 30: Spring family 
$8.15@8.25, high gluten $7.81@8, 
short $7.16@7.35, standard $7.11@ 
7.25, straight $7.06, first clear $6.66G 
6.67; hard winter shorts $6.86, stand- 
ard $6.67@6.76, first clear $5.98@ 
6.37; soft winter short patent $5.70@ 
7.46; standard $6.76; straight $5.41@ 
5.60, first clear $5.11@5.35. 

New York: Price discounts of 34¢ 
on spring high glutens toward the 
close of the week startled the market 
out of its apathy. They brought a 
moderate to fair volume of business 
in one to a few carlots from both bak- 
ers and jobbers, and although con- 
tracts were for 120 days, the coverage 
was for about 30@45-day require- 
ments. Buyers apparently took only 
what they needed and what some of 
the trade felt they would have pur- 
chased in the near future in any 
event, but the lower prices sparked 
them into limited takings. 

Southwestern flours were quiet. 
Holdings continued at low figures 
but did not draw anything but week- 
to-week coverage. One chain baker 
was credited with a comparatively 
small commitment, but the larger 
independents and intermediates held 
to their recent fill-in buying. 

Lower prices on cake flour brought 
no business as the local trade rarely 
buys on declines. Eastern and middle 
western straight grades were about 
unchanged and were sold only oc- 
casionally. 

Quotations April 30: Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $7.83@7.93, 
standard patents $7.08@7.18, clears 
$6.50@6.80; southwestern short pat- 


ents $6.77@6.91, standard patents 
$6.57@6.71; high ratio soft winters 








AT AOM MEETING—Here are several pictures taken at the recent joint 
meeting of Wolverine District No. 6 and Ohio Valley District No. 3 of the 
Association of Operative Millers, The meeting was held in Battle Creek, Mich. 
Shown in the first picture on the left are the new officers of the Ohio Valley 
district; they are, left to right, Robert R. Clark, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
vice chairman; W. J. Mcliver, Montana Flour Mills, Cleveland, chairman, 
and A, D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., Indianapolis, who continues as secretary- 
treasurer. The second picture shows two of the speakers—Ralph C. Lakamp 
(left), Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, and Fred W. Rowe, Jdr., Valley 


City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. In the third picture is George Melvin, a 
charter member and past president of the AOM, a retired 90-year-old miller 
who was honored at the meeting. He worked 47 years for the Colby Milling 
Co., Dowagiac, Mich., and was its superintendent for 38 years. In the fourth 
picture is L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, who served as moderator 
of the open forum discussion. He was co-moderator with Clyde Davis, C. H. 
Runciman Co., Ionia, Mich., who is shown in the next picture. In the picture 
on the right is Clayton W. Smith, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Chicago, who was 
chairman of the arrangements committee planning the social and cocktail 
hour sponsored by the allied trades. 
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$6.50@7.40, straights $5.35@5.60. 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales were ex- 
tremely small last week. Prices eased 
during the week but regained losses 
at the close, when an 8 to 13¢ ad- 
vance in prices of spring wheat flour 
occurred. Hard Kansas winters also 
advanced to earlier levels. 
Protection was given for a day 
against price advances but only fill-in 


orders of small volume came into 
market. 
Large and small bakeries avoid 


buying on the current market. They 
are waiting for a price break or new 
crop lower prices and buying largely 
on p.d.s. terms. Springs sold in larg- 
er volume 

Directions were also slow in all 
flours except family, where fair to 
very good directions were reported. 

Family flour in advertised brands 
advanced in price 10¢ and unadver- 
tised also had a price advance. Price 
protection was given and drew fair 
buying response. 

Quotations May 1: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.35@6.64, 
medium patent $6.45@6.74, short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.84; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.88@7.18, medium patent $6.93 
@7.23, short patent $6.98 @7.38, clears 
$6.65@6.96, high gluten $7.63@7.93; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.75 
@8.15, other brands $6.50@7.68, pas- 
try and cake flours $5.40@7.49. 


Philadelphia: Scattered buying of 
hard winters last week gave the local 
flour market some relief from its 
recent dullness, but a subsequent 
downward adjustment in the cost of 
nearly all types of the commodity 
ranging to 20¢ sack—failed to stimu- 
late any broadening of activity, 
so the total volume changing hands 
was only of modest proportions. Mill 
representatives reported that a can- 
vass of their customers showed no 
material change in the wait-and-see 
attitude buyers have displayed for 
quite some time. 

It was felt that the attention to 
hard winters was long overdue in 
view of the fact that such a lengthy 
period has prevailed since extended 
coverage was last achieved. However, 
the failure of dealings to pick up on 
the decline and the no-more-than 
passing notice accorded the develop- 
ment by chain bakers seemed to in- 
dicate the price-consciousness is still 
the principal stumbling block to 
broad replenishments. It appeared 
that many users felt that the decline 
was only the starting point for a 
more-serious setback, and they were 
content to sit tight to take advan- 
tage of a possible later buying oppor- 
tunity. 

Some reordering of springs at the 
tail-end of the previous week tended 
to keep activity in this type of flour 
to a minimum since most had covered 
for immediate needs and felt no ur- 
gency about seeking extended cover- 
age. The failure of high gluten to fol- 
low the others to lower levels was 
noted with interest. Earlier in the 
week it had moved up 10¢, then lost 
it, so that the close was unchanged. 
The erratic movement of wheat mar- 
kets made for some anxiety, as did 
the developments in Indo-China. Some 
observers think that any change in 
the latter situation, from a USS. 
standpoint, might set off a heavy vol- 
ume of flour buying. Otherwise, the 
general feeling is that dealings are 
likely to follow their present pattern 
for some time, particularly since re- 
tail trade continues to lag, due par- 
tially to broader unemployment in the 
area and reduction of factory over- 
time work 

Quotations May 1: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.75@7.85, short patent $7.05@ 
7.15, standard $7@7.10, first clear 
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$6.75@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.60@6.70; 
soft winter western $5.60@5.80, near- 
by $3.15@5.35. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business ex- 
perienced a week of extreme dullness, 
with only moderate amounts being 
sold for immediate to 30-day ship- 
ment during the first two days of the 
week. Flour prices thereafter regis- 
tered an advance in face of declines 
in futures, and this situation made 
buyers back away from further pur- 
chases. What little business was ne- 
gotiated was primarily in hard and 
soft winters, with the former slight- 
ly more active. Northern § springs 
were extremely quiet at the advanced 
prices at a time of the year when 
sales should be active. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
greater interest in covering for re- 
placement and in adding to their pur- 
chases for immediate and May ship- 
ment as soft wheat prices were 
slightly lower than their contracts 
made during the early part of the 
year. Cake flour prices and sales 
were extremely dull, with only small 
routine business being worked. While 
shipping directions were about as 
expected, there is still room for im- 
provement, indicating the continued 
slight decline in the consumption of 
bread. Stocks on hand are being 
slightly reduced but remain sufficient 
to take care of requirements. 

Export flour inquiries were slightly 
better from both Europe and the 
Latin Americas. Small amounts were 
sold to The Netherlands, and Norway 
showed interest in sizable quantities. 
Pacific Coast mills sold some fair 
sized lots of their soft white wheat 
flour to Korea. This is the first pri- 
vate sale reported to this country. 

Quotations April 30, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring bakery short patent $6 60 
@6.80, standard $6.45@6.70, first 
clear $6.20@6.40, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.30; soft wheat short patent $5.45@ 
5.75, straight $5.10@5.45, first clear 
$5.40@5.75, high ratio cake $5.75@ 
6.15; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production continued at a 
steady rate last week and there was 
no particular feature to the market. 
Deliveries on contracts have been 
good, demand from local outlets con- 
tinues fair to good, and millers ap- 
pear to be fairly content with the 
present situation. Prices were practi- 
cally unchanged during the week. 
Family patent $8, bluestem $7.05, 
bakery $7.21, pastry $6.42. 

Portland: Mill operations showed 
iittle change last week and continued 
on a fairly steady basis. There was 
little Army flour business with one 
mill reported to have sold about 25.,- 
000 sacks. There is little export busi- 
ness, and what there is seems to come 
in small lots. There is no outlook for 
improved business. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The domestic 
demand for flour on the U.K. market 
has been smaller than usual, a situa- 
tion attributed to the fact that bak- 
ers took up more than their usual 
requirements prior to the Easter holi- 
day and have not yet experienced a 
consumer demand sufficient to absorb 
their added offtake. Even so, the cut- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, tin sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
prompt delivery 


Chicago Mpls Kans, City [S8t. Louie Buffalo 
Spring family $ a $6.4807.65 $ @ $ uw. $8.15 @8.25 
Spring top patent 6.75 @6.90 ”. ”. “ " 
Spring high gluten “ 7.15 @7.20 “a “ 781@8.00 
Spring short 4 6.50@6.60 “ w7.00 7.16@7.35 
Spring standard 6.70@6.80 6.40@6.50 a W690 FT.10@7.25 
Spring straight “a “ “ “w @7.06 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.30 6.70@6.35 a wh.70 6 66@6.67 
Hard winter family W795 @ 6657.55 w7.60 “ 
Hiard winter short 6.2290 6.40 “ 5.93 @6.00 w6.35 @ 6.86 
Hard winter standard 6.170 6.35 “ 5835.90 W620 6.67@6,76 
Hard winter first clear 1805.19 “ 1.50@4.75 w5.50 6. O8@6.37 
Soft winter family “" a 4 “ul 6.00 “ 
Soft winter short patent 6.92@ 6.95 a “ a 6. 70@7.46 
Soft winter standard ). 7046.22 a “ “ W676 
Soft winter straight u a“ a “5.06 5.41@5.60 
Soft winter first clear 1.70@ 56.31 u“ a“ w4.70 G6.11@6.35 
Kye flour, white 41.05 @4.12 1.70 3.75 “ut w44s 4.484.065 
ive flour dark 3. 20003.37 8.00 @3.05 “ W3.73 3.73473.90 
Semolina blend, bulk m784 T.756@7.85 a@ “ " 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family $ @8.25 §. ”" $ @8.27 $7.75@8.15 § Ww 
Spring high gluten 7TS3@7.93 T.75@7.85 7T89@7.99 FT.63@7.93 7.05@7,40 
Spring short “ 7.05@7.15 FlI@WT34 G.O8G7.38 6.60680 
Spring standard ONG TAT F.00@7.10 FT1407.24 GRSOTIS 6.456.700 
Spring first clear 6.50@ 6.80 6.75 @6.85 6.57@6.87 66350 6.96 6.20@6.40 
Hard winter short 6 7T7H6.91 GC.80M690 6.790691 i “W684 6.30@0.50 
Hard winter standard 6.57@6.71 6.60@6.70 6.59@6.71 6.359664 6.15@6.50 
Hard winter first clea a “ “ u“ §6.00@ 6.435 
Soft winter short patent a“ “w “ u 6.46@56,75 
Soft winter straight » 3505.60 “a 6.370 5.67 u 6.10@ 6.45 
Soft winter first clear “ “ “ u 5.40@56.75 
Rye flour, white 1.45@4.60 4.60@4.70 " 144q 4.61 “a 
Rye flour, dark a“ 7 “ 5.733.906 “ 
Semolina blend, bulk S.ATM@R.62 ua “a “ws.45 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ 8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@11.80 $11.00@11.70 
Bluestem 7.05 Hakers 9.00@ 9.60 9.65@ 9.95 
Hakery crades @7.21 Winter exportst wm 4.00 “ 
Pastry W642 
*100-1b. papers. 1100-1b. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 


load lots 


ran 


prompt delivery 


Standard midds 


Flour 
Red 


midds 


dog 


tran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


Toron 
Winni 


to 
peg 


per ton 


Chicago 
$52.00@52 50 
57.60 058.50 
65.00 @ 66.00 
65.004 66.00 


Kansas City 

$45.75 46.25 

62.00@ 52.50 
u 


$460.0 


summarized from the 


market reviews 


based on car 


packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at Indicated points 
Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
$50.00@ 51,00 $55.00@556.75 5 763.60 5 weadr 
1.5054.50 56.50@56.75 w6i.bo 7 65,00 
whoo 64.5007 65.00 “ « 
"763.00 when 769.00 a“ 
St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Beattle 
$51.00@51.50 $54.00@55.00 $56.00@57.50 5 “ 
60.00 @60.50 63.50 604.50 65.00@ 66.50 “ 
a “a 7 @i6.00 
Iran Shorte Middlings 
O@ 65.00 $57.00@ 61.00 $60.00 @63,00 


. 


60.00 455.00 


60. 000755 00 


51.00 56.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
of Trade, in bushels (6000's omitted), April 24. and the corresponding date of a year 
~ ~Wheat t Corn P Oates f Rye Ha 
1964 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1054 1963 1064 
Baltimore 6,086 2,875 312 1,336 a4 
Boston t47 ° 
Buffalo 8,571 10,794 648 1,219 628 2,311 601 hi 122 
Afloat 605 995 383 264 73 
Chicago 9,465 9,327 3,825 7,074 950 216 7,678 1,995 06 
Afloat he 
Touluth 38,84 3,913 4,410 860 1 2D 197 x97 
Enid 37,394 
Ft. Worth 15,335 at 170 155 
Galveston 1,439 119 13 
Hutchinson 22,793 
Indianapolis 2,909 1,332 1,508 70 
Kansas (City 34,412 1,603 029 119 115 " ot 
Milwaukee 2,397 11 8 0 21 1i2 i 17 
Minneapolis 9,73! 79 1,680 3 sa ) ee 
Sew Orleane 414 RG «1067 66) ' $7 1,971 
New York 1,601 " 96 1s 
Afloat 16,371 1 
Omaha 16,558 10,700 em 2,173 ‘ 
Peo ia “aou ‘4 1k) UR 64 ‘ ti 
Phi adelphia 297 1,63¢ 41558 x4 Ln 
S oux City 1,683 49 430 641 “4 11 4 
St Joseph 197 4.712 1,266 752 1% ix & 
St. Louis 646 BAH 1,402 1,609 12 oo ‘ ; 
Wichita 17,834 15,632 2 4 41 iT 
Lake 166 3% 51 
Canals 146 4) 
Totals 276,859 194,711 tk me | 10,938 71 7 


Board 
ano 


riley 
1963 
' 


467 
“9 


122 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in | ading mark: 








Minneapolis 
May July May 
April 26 354 2 212% 
April 27 O54 
April 28 “ 
April 29 04% 
April 30 0 
-CORN va - 
Chicago Chicago 
May July May July 
Apr. 26 ..153 163% 101 102% 
Apr. 27 152% 152% 98% 1014 
Apr. 28 162% 153 97 106 
Apr. 29 153% 153% 96 on% 
Apr. 30 162% 152% 100% 102% 


ts, in ceuts per bushel: 
WHEAT VLAXSBEEI 
Chicago ~—~Kansas City Minneapolis 
July Sept. loec May July July-hard May July 
208% 211% 216% 222 216 213% 396 au0 
203% 207% =#212% ##2190% 206% 210 390 sho 
201% 204% 9% 217% 206 207% a8 «6349 
201% 204% 109%, 218% 204% LORY 3k6 me 
199% 12 4 207% 718% os 20K 390 252 
—KYE - y OATS 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July Muy Jul 
90% 90% 106% 76% 71% 13% 70% 
NA aAY 163% 73% 70% 13% 70% 
86% 87% 163 75% 0 7 69% 
Bay% 9% 102% 74% 70 73 69% 
86% 87% 100% 69% 73 60% 
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back in demand is greater than the 
trade expected even when the present 
depressed conditions are taken into 
consideration. The U.K. demand for 
imported flour presented no features 
of note, and the demand was low. 
Prices remain unchanged with a little 
evidence of cutting to pull in orders. 
Australian flour prices were reduced, 
and while this development sparked 
sellers found difficulty in 
finding outlets. 

Routine Canadian overseas buyers 
maintain demands at a fair level, but 
these are insufficient to provide mills 
with enough run to take up all avail- 
able capacity. A small demand was 
reported from official sources for de- 
livery later in the month. 

The domestic trade in Canada 
showed evidence of a slackened de- 
mand, and bakers, large and small, 
showed little disposition to place 
orders in any volume, Quotations 
May 1: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.60@11.80 bbl, bakers 
$94/9.60 bbL, all less cash discounts, 
98's cotton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

Little winter wheat is on offer. The 
new crop continues to be subject to 
favorable reports. Quotations May ?: 
export $4 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax, 

A small demand for winter wheat 
has been noted, but the trade is not 
extensive. Quotations May 1: $1.58@ 
1.60 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 


interest, 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed prices 
dropped as a result of increased avail- 
ability of supplies in the eastern U.S. 
One unusual feature of the trade is 
the comparatively high price quoted 
for bran in comparison with shorts 
and middlings. This situation is at- 
tributed to a heavier than usual de- 
mand for supplies. Quotations May 1: 
Bran $59@65, shorts $57@61, midds. 
$600 63, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 

Vancouver: New flour bookings 
reported here last week were again 
on the light side. Business was again 
mainly confined to regular monthly 
shipments, of which the Philippine 
Islands accounted for about 50% 

Shortage of dollars in the Orient, 
coupled with the general uncertainty 
among importers as a result of the 
Indo-China situation, combined to 
limit buying of Canadian flour very 
considerably. While flour sales were 
slow, demand for Canadian wheat in 
the Orient remained good, and Japan 
15 cargoes of various grades 
during the week for May loading. A 
part of this will be milled in 
Japan for re-export to sterling ac- 
count countries in the Far Fast. 

The domestic flour picture remains 
steady with prices firmed. For hard 
wheat grinds cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.40 in 98's jutes and 
$11.50 in cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.55 in paper bags and $10.65 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25. 


took 


good 


Winnipeg: Western mills report no 
improvement in volume of production 
and most plants are operating at 70 
to 75% of capacity. Domestic trade 
is moderate, and while increased sales 
to overseas destinations were con- 
firmed for the week ended April 29, 
export flour business continues dis- 
appointing. The latest weekly total 
shows 227,000 bbl. worked for export, 
compared with 140,000 bbl. for the 
week ended April 22. TWA signa- 
tories took 55,000 bbl. in small lots, 
while Class 2 exports, amounting to 
172,000 bbl., were worked chiefly to 
the U.K. Prices are firm. Quotations 
May 1: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
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11.70; second patents $10.50@11.20 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95 
All prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed continued to 
head down, reflecting both seasonal 
developments and the availability of 
larger supplies. Plentiful moisture 
hastened greening up of pastures. 
Heavier output of mills resulted in 
fairly heavy pressure of track sup- 
plies. Bran and standard midds. were 
off about $5 for the week and heavie1 
feeds down $203. Quotations May 3 
Bran $50@51, standard midds. $53.40 
754.50, flour midds. $60, red dog $63 


Kansas City: With the vastly im- 
proved pasture condition, more se 
lective demand from the feed trade 
and better output of millfeed, bran 
and shorts values were sharply lowe: 
this week. Currently demand is lim 
ited and offerings satisfactory. Bran 
is $4.50 ton lower than a week ago 
and shorts are down $6.50 ton. Quo- 
tations May 3: Bran $45.754 46.25 


shorts $52@52.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Demand was slow fo: 
bran and moderate for shorts last 
week. Offerings were sufficient to 
meet the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 30: Bran $47 


shorts $55.75. Bran declined $4.50%4 


5 ton and shorts $3@3.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been slow with 
bran $5.50 ton lower and shorts $4 
ton lower. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $4646.50, gray shorts $55.50@ 
56 

Hutchinson: 
tinued their 
bran closing the week off $4 and 
shorts $3.50 lower. Resistance to 
prices was result of greener pastures 
in the Midwest. Also, millfeed stocks 
were higher. Only a few jobbers were 
in the market. Quotations basis Kan- 
sas City, April 30: Bran $46.50@47, 
shorts $55.25@55.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds fell off 
sharply last week and closed $4.75 
lower on bran and $3.50 lower on 
shorts. Quotations May 1, straight 
cars: Bran $49@50, millrun $53.384 
54.38, shorts $57.75@58.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Millfeed 
downward 


prices con- 


path, with 


Fort Worth: Shorts were in good 
demand last week, while bran was 
slow and the spread between the two 
widened still further. Quotations 
April 29: Bran $54@55, gray shorts 
$63.50@64.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, about $7 lower on bran 
but only $4 down on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices slumped in 
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PICNIC MONTH—Pictured above is the layout for a special newspaper 
advertisement made up by the Bakers of America Program for the con- 
venience of bakers wishing to tie-in with the “JULY IS PICNIC MONTH” 
campaign. E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president, explained that a baker’s own 
product will replace the “dummy” loaf in the layout illustration and that his 
copy will be inserted into the space occupied by sample body type. Thus, he 
pointed out, to avoid mechanical error mats now being sent to program 
subscribers will not contain these elements. He urged bakers to capitalize 
on the picnic promotion by using the ad which he said is “designed to place 
your product right in the foreground of all the national and local picnic 
activity.” 
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the central states during the week 
ending May 3. Declines of as much as 
$5 ton were registered, with the ac- 
cent on bran. Supplies were increased 
by General Mills grind as that com- 
pany returned to operations after a 
strike which interrupted operations. 
There was a slight improvement in 
demand at lower levels. Quotations 
May 3: Bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $57.50@ 58.50, flour midds. $65 
“66, red dog $65@66. 

St. Louis: Offerings were in excess 
of demand. Bran was a little more 
stabilized than shorts. Quotations 
April 30: Bran $51@51.50, shorts $60 
@60.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Millfeeds slumped sharply 
in the local market last week, falling 
off from the firm position in force 
since late March. Both bran and mid- 
dlings declined $6. Trade sources at- 
tributed the decline to improved pas- 
turage conditions and the resumption 
of production by General Mills. While 
local supplies could not be character- 
ized as plentiful, it was also a fact 
that buyers were anything but ag- 
gressive. Quotations May 1: Stand- 
ard bran $64, midds. $65. 

Buffalo: Sales were light until mid- 
week when trading took an upturn 
and continued on that basis until the 
end of the week. At the beginning of 
the week prices were off $5 ton in re- 
flection of General Mills resumption 
of output. There was a further drop 
of $2 on April 28 but the market 
rallied and recovered $2 of its loss 
and closed the week $5 off. Sales to 
the New England area were on the 
light side last week. Canadian mills 
are offering millfeed at a $1.50 to $2 
discount. Mills averaged six days last 
week. Quotations April 30: Bran $55 
@55.75, standard midds. $56.50@ 
56 75, flour midds. $64.504 65, red dog 
$66. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market moved sharply lower last 
week, losing a good part of the up- 


turns posted during the recent pe- 
riod of strength. Observers said the 
development was due to a lack of 
buying interest at a time when pro- 
duction broadened somewhat. The 
May 1 quotations showed bran at 
$63.50 and standard midds. at $64.50, 
both off $7.50 from the previous 
week, while a $7 decline put red dog 
at $69. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeeds de- 
clined last week. Retail sales were 
slow as always occurs on a falling 
market. Supplies were plentiful. Quo- 
tations April 30, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $61.40@63.30, standard 


midds. $66.40@68.30, flour midds. 
$69.30@76.40, red dog $71.30@72.90. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business 
was dull and draggy last week, and 
prices worked consistently lower. 
Mixers and jobbers showed little in- 
terest in inquiring or purchasing. 
Values were erratic and hard to 


quote. Bran dropped between $4 and 
$5 and shorts between $3 and $4. 
Mills were not pressing for sales, 
and little business was negotiated. 
Quotations April 30: Bran $56@57.50, 
shorts $65@65.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with quotations unchanged 
from a week earlier. Demand is about 
equal to supply, the California market 
is steady, and deliveries on contracts 
are satisfactory. Prospective large 
barley supplies are a deterrent to a 
rise in millfeed prices, and buyers are 
pretty cautious. Market steady at $46 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $45, midd: 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were off $1 
last week with demand and supply 
about equal. Mills are operating to 


$51 
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capacity six days a week, 24 hours 
daily. Plants are booked well through 
May. Fair demand is noted from the 
West Coast. Quotations May 1: Red 
bran and millrun $47, midds. $52. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $54, 
midds. $59. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $54.50, midds. $59.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Vancouver: Quotations from prai- 
rie mills broke sharply last week, 
with no apparent reason except pos- 
sibly a reduced demand from the 
eastern seaboard. The break ranged 
from $6-to $8 a ton following the 
recent highs set for more than a year. 
However, with the decline there was 


little improvement in the supplies 
here. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$56.80@58.50, shorts $56.80@58.50, 


midds. $57.30@59. 


Winnipeg: The settlement of the 
mill strike in some sections of the 
U.S. apparently reflected back in 
western Canada, and prices on all 
types of millfeed softened slightly. 
Stocks appear to be moving freely 
from western mills, and eastern buy- 
ers are apparently taking supplies 
in sufficient volume that there is no 
suggestion of an accumulation. Quo- 
tations May 1: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$50@55, shorts $50055, midds. $51@ 
56. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices declined anoth- 
er 10¢ sack and buying remained 
light. Quotations April 30: Pure white 
rye $3.7043.75, medium rye $3.50@ 
3.75, dark rye $3@3.05. 

Chicago: Rye prices dipped slightly 
during the week ending April 30 in 
the central states, but buyers lacked 
confidence in the market and shied 
away from purchases of any conse- 
quence. Only emergency fill-in orders 
were booked. Quotations April 30: 
White patent rye $4.05@4.12, medium 
$3.85 @3.92, dark $3.30@3.37. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fairly good. 
Quotations April 30: Pure white $4.48, 
medium $4.28, dark $3.73, rye meal 
$3.98. 

Buffalo: Sales were quite light last 
week. The trade is not interested in 
the market just now because most 
consumers covered at higher prices 
and they are waiting for the market 
to turn around. Prices went up at 
the beginning of the week but they 
backed down later. Quotations April 
30: White rye $4.48@4.65, medium 
rye $4.280 4.45, dark rye $3.73@3.90. 


New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were light with buyers showing 
little interest on steady or slightly 
lower markets. Pure white patents 
$4.45 @ 4.60 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to attract little attention 
from buyers last week. Many of those 
whose stocks had neared depletion 
have replenished for nearby require- 
ments showed no indication of extend- 
ing themselves beyond that. Others 
are satisfied to remain on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The May 1 quotation on 
rye white of $4.600@4.70 was un- 
changed from the previous week 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were limited to small volume 
and few mixed cars. There was no in- 
centive to buy at these prices. The 
volume of sales of rye flour products 
has been dwindling. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $4.44@4.61, medium $4.14 
@4.A41, dark $3.73@3.96, blended $6.34 
@6.44, rye meal $3.94@4.11. 
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Portland: White patent $6.10, pure 
dark $5.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is slow- 
ing down in line with the seasonal 
trend. Quotations May 1: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.95 f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand is_ seasonally 
good for rolled oats and oatmeal, with 
continued cold weather the chief fac- 
tor. Prices remain steady. Quotations 
May 1: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.85@5.05 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70 
@5.85. All prices cash carlots. 
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Canadian Sales to 
Japan Last Week 
Total 15 Cargoes 


VANCOUVER—Some of the larg- 
est grain sales of the season were 
made here during the week to Japan. 
This business was the first important 
export trade concluded in several 
months—in fact, since the Canadian 
Wheat Board prices were lowered 
744¢ per bu. for eastern movement, 
thus putting Vancouver at a disad- 
vantage for European business. 

The Japanese took a total of 15 
full cargoes of wheat here for May 
loading. Eleven of these cargoes con- 
sisted of Grades Nos. 1 to 4 northern, 
three were No. 5 wheat and one No. 
6 wheat. Incidentally, this is the first 
cargo of No. 6 wheat sold here to 
Japan in a long period. 

The wheat sales made here during 
the week follow on the sale of 14 
cargoes of wheat and three cargoes of 
barley sold to U.S. Pacific Coast ports 
the previous week. 

Export clearances from British Co- 
lumbia ports in April were over 10 
million bushels and the movement for 
May is expected to be around the 
same figure. For the crop year to 
April 30, B.C. grain exports were 
over 105 million bushels, an increase 
of 23 million bushels over the same 
period last crop year. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


U. K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Increased Canadian 
flour sales failed to offset reduced 
export business in wheat and total 
wheat and flour worked to overseas 
destinations for the week ended April 
29 amounted to 2,131,000 bu. Half of 
this was in the form of flour. The 
week previous slightly more than 
4 million bushels of wheat and flour 
were worked for export. 

The week's total of 1,109,000 bu. 
wheat included 696,000 for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
with Belgium taking 76,000; Germany 
224,000, and Switzerland, 396,000 bu. 
Class 2 sales were made up of 349,000 
bu. to the U.K., 44,000 to Colombia 
and the remainder to Switzerland. 

Flour export sales, equivalent to 
1,033,000 bu. wheat, included 248,000 
bu. in small lots to several IWA des- 
tinations. Class 2 flour sales, amount- 
ing to 774,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
were largely for the U.K. 
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NEW ELEVATOR COMPANY 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS — Officers 
of a newly formed corporation, the 
Scott City Grain Co., have announced 
that a 250,000 bu. elevator will be 
constructed here. Completion is 
scheduled in 80 days. Thomas Basgell 
will manage the firm. 








Retail Bakers 


Retain B. E.Godde, 
Change Miami Dates 


CHICAGO—-The executive commit- 
tee of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, in its 2-day meeting at 
the headquarters office, April 26-27, 
retained B. E. Godde in a permanent 
executive spot and changed its 1955 
convention plans. 

Immediate past president Bern 
Godde, who recently disposed of his 
bakeries in Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been engaged to serve in a full time 
executive capacity as field represen- 
tative for the association. This ar- 
rangement was effective May 1. In 
commenting on the decision, president 
William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, said “ARBA’s officers and 
directors, as well as its executive 
committee, are thoroughly pleased 
with the arrangements which will 





B. E, Godde 


permit the association and its mem 
berships to benefit by the long years 
of experience past president Godde 
has had in the retail field. He will 
also supply the missing link in 
ARBA's chain of services to its mem 
bers in that it is expected that he 
will be able to contact hundreds of 
these members personally and will do 
everything possible to render further 
assistance to them in the operation of 
their individual establishments. In 
addition Mr. Godde will be available 
for appearances at state conventions 


and local meetings and will deter- 
minedly expend his efforts to in- 
crease the overall membership of 


ARBA in all sections of the country.” 

The executive committee also, at 
the direction of its board of directors, 
gave further consideration to the se- 
lection of the city and the dates for 
the 1955 convention. As a result Mi- 
ami Beach will be the scene of the 
1955 meeting, and the dates will be 
April 24-27. Inasmuch as no one hotel 
is in a position to make available a 
sufficient number of rooms to house 
the expected gathering, it was de- 
cided that the Sans Souci Hotel be 
reserved as convention headquarters 
and that adjacent hotels and others 
in close proximity be recommended 
for the necessary accommodations 
These include the Saxony, Sea Island, 
Fontainebleau, Empress, Roney Plaza, 
Embassy, Algiers, Caprice and the F] 
Morocco. 
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F. A. Grimmig, Jacque’s Pastry 
Shop, Miami Beach, will serve as con- 
vention chairman, with Hogan L 
Grable, Grable’s Bakery, Miami, 
ARBA director, as co-chairman. 

“Retail bakers are urged to mark 
the dates of this Miami Beach con- 
vention on their calendars and plan 
now to include it as a family trip 
none can afford to overlook,” Mr. 
Thie said. 

It was also pointed out that be- 
cause of the industry-wide exhibition 
and trade show in Atlantic City in 
October of 1955, no commercial ex- 
hibits will be included for the ARBA 
Miami Beach convention, 

In addition to completing the ar- 
rangements for the 1955 convention, 
the executive committee also en- 
deavored to secure hotel accommoda- 
tions and suitable dates for its meet- 
ings in 1956, 1957 and 1958. It is 
hoped that with the early announce- 
ment of its dates ARBA can avoid 
conflicts with other industry associa- 
tions. 

“Plans for ARBA's active program 
in the interests of its membership and 
the furtherance of the progress of 
the retail bakers generally consumed 
a good portion of the time of the 
meeting and decisions arrived at dur- 
ing this meeting will result in further 
activities which will be a considerable 
benefit to the overall membership,” 
Mr. Thie said. 


——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIF Ee 


Relaxation Hour 


CHICAGO--The first “Relaxation 
Hour" of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago was held in the club’s quar- 
ters at the Sherman Hotel here the 
evening of April 20, and was termed 
a resounding success. It was so well 
received that the entertainment com- 
mittee promised that another such 
period would be planned for each 
month which did not include a club 
affair. 

Around 70 members and guests at- 
tended the gathering, to spend a so- 
cial period, be served cocktails, 
snacks, play cards, enjoy the fellow- 
ship and games. Charles J. Regan, 
Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, 
made the hit of the evening with 
his three-dimensional picture slides 
taken in Mexico. He showed the col- 
ored slides twice-—the second time 
by popular request. 

After the movie the relaxation pe- 
rod was resumed, Joseph R, Janos, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, and 
P. E. Minton, American Molasses Co., 
Chicago, were winners at Dough-O, 
the Bakers Club version of Bingo. 
Out of town members attending in- 
cluded J. Bob Roberts, Pfoflo Divi- 
sion, Traders Oil Mill Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and Charles W. Jacob, Del- 
mar Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The 1954 entertainment committee 
of the Bakers Club, headed by Jo- 
seph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking 
Co., and Joseph T. Shuflitowski, Jos. 
T. Shuflitowski Co., is planning a 
number of activities for the season, 
and already has scheduled an ambi- 
tious program. The first golf outing 
for the season is scheduled for the 
Elmhurst Country Club June 15, with 
the second one Aug, 17 at same club. 
An orphans’ outing is set for Sept. 
18, on which more information will 


be given later. Provisions for the 
outing will be furnished by club 
members, with sandwiches being 


made by members. Oct, 16 a grand 
ball is scheduled. June 13, a base- 
ball outing is scheduled, with a spe- 
cial train carrying members and 
guests to Milwaukee to witness a 


Cub-Braves set-to. 
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USDA Reports 
Slight Increase 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON — Prices received 
by farmers in mid-April were slightly 
higher than a month earlier, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

USDA said prices received for 
agricultural commodities rose .4% 
during the month while prices paid 
by farmers for living and production 
expenses held steady. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers as of April 15 was 257% of 
the 1910-14 average, 1 point more 
than a month earlier. The index of 
prices paid by farmers was 283% of 
the 1910-14 average, unchanged from 
the previous month. 

Price drops on dairy products, af- 
ter the reduction in support levels, 
were more than offset by increases 
for hogs, cattle, soybeans and other 
commodities, 

One cent increases in parity prices 
were shown for wheat and corn. 

Figures on prices received by farm- 
ers showed drops for wheat, rye, 
barley and flaxseed. Increases were 
shown for corn, grain sorghums and 
soybeans. Oats were about unchanged. 

Parity prices April 15, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1964 1954 1953 
Wheat, bu .$2.50 $2.49 $2.44 
Corn, bu ose Been 1.81 1.77 
ftutterfat in 
eream, Ib rrr 750 759 746 
All mill whole 
ale owt 4.76 4.76 4.69 
Harle bu ‘ - 1.37 1.37 1.36 
Cotton i, ton 72.20 72.20 72.30 
Klaxseed, bu 4.53 4.53 4.62 
(at bu 880 BRO B84 
Rye, bu ne 1.71 1.71 1.469 
sorghum grain, owt, 2,66 2.66 2.67 
Soybeans, bu . 2.83 2.83 2.78 
4weet potatoes, bu 2.80 2.80 2.69 
lteef cattle, cwt 21.20 21.20 21,00 
Calve ew 23.40 23.40 23.40 
All chickens 
live ib 300 300 307 
Kur or 470 470 474 
How wt 20.80 20.80 20,30 
Lamb owt 23.160 23.10 22.90 
Bheep, cwt ..10.30 10.40 10.50 
rurkeys, live, Ib 379 379 382 


Average prices received by farmers 
April 15, with comparisons, were as 


follows: 
Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1954 1964 1963 
Wheat, bu $2.06 $2.09 $2.08 
itve bu 1.07 1.14 1.49 
Com bu 1.46 144 1.46 
Oat bu 7R0 781 763 
Harley, bu 1.10 1.14 1.30 
Sorghum grain, ewt, 2.43 2.40 2.62 
Hay, all baled, ton, 22.80 23.10 23.60 
Cottonseed, ton 50.80 60.50 63.10 
Soybean bu 3.62 3.22 2.81 
Flaxseed, bu 3.56 3.60 3.67 
Hog wi 26.60 24.70 21,00 
Heef cattle, owt 17.40 16.60 17.30 
Cal owt 18.10 17.90 19.50 
heep, ewt 7.56 8.02 8.29 
Lamba, ewt 21,80 20.90 20.80 
Htutterfat, in 
eream, tb Hag 628 664 
All mil} whole 
sale, owt 3.67 4.0% 4.11 
All chickens 
live, Ib 237 231 273 
Turkeys, live, Ib $28 331 333 
Kenge, doz a60 387 4h5 
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ELMER KOEHNLEIN HEADS 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


BUFFALO—Elmer J. Koehnlein, 
plant manager, Allied Mills, Inc., was 
elected president of the Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo at a recent meeting 
of the exchange board of directors. 
He succeeds Harris N. Hostetter, pro- 
duction manager of the milling divi- 
sion of the Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Inc. 

George P. Urban, Jr., president of 
the George Urban Milling Co., was 
named vice president for the coming 
year. Theodore A. Wagner, vice presi- 
dent, Wagner Grain Division, Frauen- 
heim Corp., was reelected treasurer. 

Cc. J. Harriss was reappointed ex- 
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ecutive secretary and traffic commis- 
sioner, and Richard J. Murray was 
appointed assistant treasurer 

Preceding the organization meet- 
ing of the board, the annual stock- 
holders meeting was held. Directors 
elected for the three year terms were 
George W. Beamer, vice president, 
Maritime Milling Co.; Elster B. Cope- 
land, vice president, Connecting Ter- 
minal Grain Elevator Corp., and 
Lloyd W. Graving, branch manager, 
Cargill, Inc. 

The three retiring directors are 
John F. Gerard, retired vice presi- 
dent, Standard Milling Co.; W. P 
Jones, grain merchant, Cargill, Inc., 


and D. A. Southwell, president, South- 
well Grain Corp. 

The complete list of directors for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1954, follows: Mr. Beamer, Mr. Cope- 
land, Mr. Graving, Mr. Hostetter, Mr 
Koehnlein, Mr. Urban, Mr. Wagner, 
F. E. Haller, Bison Grain Co., and 
G. M. Loebel, Continental Grain Co 
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HUDSON MOVES 
NEW YORK—The offices of the 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. here 
have been moved to 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. The tele- 
phone number is Plaza 9-7733. 


May 4, 1954 


ST. LOUIS MILL, GRAIN 
CLUB HOLDS GOLF OUTING 


ST. LOUIS — One hundred forty- 
five members and guests attended 
the St. Louis Milling and Grain 


Club's first golf outing of the 1954 
season, which was held at Crystal 
Lake Country Club April 20. 

Thirty golfers participated in the 
golf tournament held in the afternoon 
with prizes going to Ben Schulein, 
Jr., Frank Bock, Gordon Russell, 
Tony Grelie, Pete Nelson and Jimmy 
Jackson. 

Gene Hugo of Continental Grain 
Co., president of the club, presided 





The Brown 
Milling Company 


Millers of 


Natural Wheat Germ 
White Flour... 
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at the dinner meeting following the 
golf tournament. During the meeting, 
constitutional amendments pertain- 
ing to the nomination of officers were 
approved by the members. The club 
also authorized a dinner dance to be 
held in the fall, deviating for the first 
time from traditional stag meetings. 

The following were approved for 
membership: Robert Padan, Cargill, 
Inc.; Joseph F. Imbs, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co.; John E. Starnes, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co.; C. Lande Moore, 
Cereal By-Products Co.; Norvell D. 
Seele, Service Grain Co.; C. E. Me- 
Ilvain, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Ernest 
F. Erler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Car- 
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roll E. Gunnin, Boatmen’s Bank; J. 
Gordon Russell, Chase Bag Co.; FE. 
B. Corley, Staley Milling Co.; C. G. 
Haunschild, American Grain Co.; 
and H. D. Peters, Relco, Inc. 

It was announced that the next 
gathering of the club will be its 
annual picnic and barbecue sched- 
uled for June. 

——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
148,098 STOCKHOLDERS 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
was owned by 148,098 stockholders as 
of -March 31, 1954, an increase of 
2,086 over the number of holders re- 
corded at the close of 1953, and an 





increase of 4,129 over the number as 
of March 31, 1953. There were 132,- 
154 holders of common stock, and 
22,667 holders of preferred stock as 
the first quarter period of 1954 ended. 
These figures include 6,723 holders of 
more than one kind of stock. Every 
state in the union continued to be 
represented among the owners of the 
company. 
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ELEVATOR NEAR COMPLETION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. —- The 
250,000-bu. wheat elevator of Sparks 
Grain Co., Inc., at Temple, Okla., is 
practically completed. 





ees Vi ISHES to thank its steadily in- 
creasing list of quality bakers for their 


cooperation in presenting better bread 


to the public. 


Edgar Carlock 


2310 N. Oakley Blvd. 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


P. S.No tears are being shed 


over the steady growth in bread 


sales using wheat germ flour. 


Louis R. Dolley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 


614 West Washington 


Morris, Ill. 
Ph. Morris 57 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Reports Show 
Short Weights 


in Kentucky 


CHICAGO—Press reports and in- 
formation reaching the Millers Na- 
tional Federation from other sources 
indicate that weights and measures 
officials in Kentucky are conducting 
a broad investigation of the weights 
of packaged foods at retail levels, the 
federation says. 

It was reported that of 73 different 
grocery items chosen at random in 
stores in central Kentucky, 47 were 
found to be short weight. Of 238 
packages of flour and corn meal 
checked in food stores all over the 
state, 47% were short of the weight 
stated on the package, the MNF 
noted. ; 

The weights and measures officials 
had moisture analyses made in the 
laboratories of the University of Ken- 
tucky. It was found that while some 
flour packages were at least 2%% 
short in weight, the actual moisture 
content of the flour examined ranged 
from 12.5% to 13.8%, or an average 
of a little over 13%. This, the MNF 
said, would appear to indicate that 
the loss of weight could not in this 
instance be attributed entirely to 
loss of moisture, 

The question of flour package 
weights will be reviewed at the an- 
nual conference of weights and mea- 
sures officials to be held beginning 
May 17 in Washington. At that time 
a special joint committee appointed 
a year ago will hold a public hearing 
on the question, It is expected that 
the committee will ask for an exten- 
sion of time for another year to con- 
tinue its study. 

Meanwhile, the federation sug- 
gested, millers will be doing a service 
to all concerned, including them- 
selves, if they check carefully on 
weighing equipment and weight con- 
trol procedures, 
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Lee Wharton 


Heads Accountants 


KANSAS CITY Lee Wharton, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. at a meeting held 
in Kansas City April 23. Forty per- 
sons were present at the meeting at 
which O, C, Jenzen, Arthur Young 
& Co., Kansas City, and Donald EF 
Smith, director of the regional office, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Kansas City, were featured speakers 

Other officers elected were Harry 
Campbell, Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, vice president; Harry Shier- 
ling, American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, secretary - treasurer, and 
George Doyle, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, assistant secretary-treasur- 
er, 

Consistence in pricing inventories 
from year to year, adequate recog- 
nition of losses and informative state- 
ments which show management 
where they have been, what they 
have done and a guide for the future 
were points listed by Mr. Jenzen in 
his discussion. Mr. Smith spoke on 
the changes this year in the Uniform 
Storage Agreement and other mat- 
ters pertaining to CCC-private eleva- 
tor relations. 

Dates for three 


future meetings 


of the association were set. They in- 
clude Oct, 22, Jan. 21. 1955, and April 
22, 1955. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





John W. Cain, president, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, suf- 
fered a coronary occlusion April 27 
in Rochester, Minn. Mr. Cain had 
been going through a routine physical 
check-up at Mayo’s Clinic when the 
attack occurred, At the present time 
he is on the eritical list at Worrell 
Hospital in Rochester. Mrs. Cain and 
a son, Jack Cain of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
have been with Mr. Cain since last 
Tuesday. 

s 


William H. Bowman, president, 
Acme Evans Co., Indianapolis, was 
a New York visitor during the week 
ending April 30. 

® 


‘aul Prentiss, Cochrane Foil Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, and his wife, Rita, 
are the parents of a 5-lb. 13 oz. baby 
boy, born April 16 at the Resurrec- 





£. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 












Help Yourself to Health! 


NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there’s no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government's Department 
of the Interior. 








BATHS «=. COTTAGES. 
Excellent outdoor 
recreational and sports 
facilities are —_ 
jained exc! 
sive use of Majestic 
Hotel quests, 


tion Hospital, Chicago. The boy, 
named Mark Robert, and Mrs. Pren- 
tiss are doing well. 

& 

}, R. Kolb, eastern regional sales 
manager, New York, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent a week in 
South Chatham on Cape Cod re- 
cently. 

6 


Mr. and Mrs. William Stoneman, 
Jr., have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Dorothy Jean 
Stoneman, to Dudley Wallace Benton, 
of Los Angeles, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh 8S. Benton, of Phoenix, Ariz 
The marriage will take place in June. 
Mr. Stoneman is president of the 
Paniplus Co., Kansas City 

& 

C. F. Popham, James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Toronto, was introduced 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor April 28. 


H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
made a trade trip to Arkansas re- 
cently. 

& 


James J. Leahey, manager Mar- 
hoefer Baking Co., Altoona, Pa., has 
marked completion of 30 years of 
service in the baking industry. He 
began his career on April 21, 1924, as 
a salesman for the old Altoona Bak- 
ing Co. He was made manager of the 
Marhoefer plant in Altoona in 1944. 

& 

In recognition of his efforts in us- 
ing eggs in the manufacture of bread, 
Paul Dean Arnold, president, Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., will 
receive a scroll from the poultry in- 
dustry in the U.S. on July 21 in 
Cleveland. The scroll will be present- 
ed by Roscoe Hill, president, Poultry 
and Egg National Board, at the 
board’s breakfast which will be held 
in connection with the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation con- 
vention. Another scroll from the poul- 
try industry will be presented by Mr. 
Hill at the same time to Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, vice president of 
Arnold Bakers, in recognition of the 
contribution made by the admiral in 
the development of frozen bread. 

= 

A transport plane co-piloted by 
Wallace A. Buford, son of George Bu- 
ford, sales representative for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was the first casualty of the Civil 
Air Transport over Indo-China April 
24. The plane which was flying sup- 
plies into Dienbienphu was struck by 
Communist anti-aircraft fire and the 
pilot, Paul R. Holden of Greenleaf, 
Kansas, was wounded. Mr. Buford 
took over the controls and landed 
the plane safely in French territory 
The son of the flour salesman, as re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller 
two weeks ago, is a veteran of 100 
missions in Korea and is possessor of 
the Distinguished Flying Cross with 
four clusters. He now is a civilian 
flyer for the CAT. 
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LATIN NATIONS AGAIN 
REDUCE INDEBTEDNESS 
KANSAS CITY During March 
the aggregate draft indebtedness of 
Latin American countries to U.S. ex- 
porters declined for the eleventh con- 
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secutive month, Bror Unge, foreign 
department manager, City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, re- 
ports. 

Figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York once again show 
dollar volume of drafts paid exceed- 
ing the volume of new drafts drawn. 
Latin American draft indebtedness 
fell by $2.3 million in March, to $99.9 
million. This low a total has been 
reached only once before —in Sep- 
tember 1950—since the reserve bank 


began its monthly surveys in the 
spring of 1947. 
Major countries sharing in the 


March decline were Chile, Colombia, 
Peru and Venezuela. The only notable 
increase in outstanding indebtedness 
was registered by Brazil. However, 
as of the end of March, that country’s 
outstanding draft indebtedness still 
remained substantially below’ the 
level of recent years. 

Total drafts paid in March rose by 


only $1.0 million to $38.6 million. 
Only payments by Colombia were 
noticeably below the previous 


month's level. 

Outstanding letters of credit drawn 
in favor of U.S. exporters to Latin 
America declined by $2.7 million dur- 
ing the month. Sizable decreases in 
amounts outstanding against Bolivia, 
Cuba and Guatemala were partly 
offset by moderate increases against 
Brazil, Panama and Venezuela. 
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WICHITA WHEAT VARIETY 
SCHOOL SLATED MAY 11-12 


WICHITA, KANSAS—A wheat va- 
riety identification school has been 
set for May 11-12 at the Innes Bidg., 
Wichita, Kansas, and anyone in the 
grain trade is invited to enroll. The 
school will be divided into two 
classes, one for beginners and one 
for advanced students. James R. Enix, 
extension wheat marketing specialist; 
C. W. Pence, director of field activi- 
ties, and N. V. Whitehair, extension 
economist in grain marketing, Kan- 
sas State College, will be in charge 
of the beginners’ class. Fred T. Dines, 
wheat marketing specialist, Texas ex- 
tension service, will teach the ad- 
vanced class. 

Reservations may be 
D. L. Mullen, secretary, 
Board of Trade by May 8. 


mailed to 
Wichita 


Sponsors of the school are the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
the Kansas extension service, the 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
and the Wichita Board of Trade. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 








HELP WANTED 
LS SEY Vv 


FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MAN 
to work into feed machinery sales and 
engineering in the fast-growing South- 
east, with Atlanta headquarters of es- 
tablished machinery firm. Salary and ex- 
penses, plus bonus, car furnished. Prefer 
farm, milling or agricultural background 
some engineering training and aptitude 
Please send all possible details in first 
letter, Applications kept completely con- 
fidential, Address 1775, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
~coPegxt © as 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
AUTO. CHAMPION JR., NEW. 


machinery. John- 
Atlania, Ga 

















PROOFER, 
Best offer Nearly new 
ton, 1003 Spring St 

POR SALE—UNIVERSAL WRAPPER-END 
abelers——used 90 days. Plant changeover 
necessitates selling. Regan Bros. Co., Box 
268, Minneapolis 1, Minn 








ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water jacketed; one 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B. P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P. Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 
240 trays, 9’ wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs, This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation. All in first- 
class condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 
913 So. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 











MACHINERY 


WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—USED BRABENDER FARINO- 
graph, must be in good condition, Ad 
dress 1812, The Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapoll Minn 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 





DEATHS 


Burton Bayles, an authority on 
wheat breeding and an employee of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for 32 years, died recently in Beirut, 
Syria, while on his way to Damascus 
to attend a conference. 


William H. Mountain, owner of 
bakeries at Toledo and Monroe, Mich., 
and a board member of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, died re- 
cently. 





Robert H. Grosch, 70, retired direc- 
tor of bakery products service for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died recently. 
Mr. Grosch, who lived at Crown 
Point, Ind., was at one time an ana- 
lytical chemist with the W. E. Long 
Co. and a bakery consultant. He re- 
tired from the Pillsbury post five 
years ago. His widow, Elaine, and a 
daughter, Elaine M. Grosch, survive. 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment 

J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

v } 














FOR SALE—STANDARD GRADE IMITA- 
tion Butterscotch Powder, Good condition 
Write Chr Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES « 








v nie 





BAKERY AND INCOME PROPERTY, 
Mas: Long established, specializing in 
pastrie 20 house to house routes, one 
wholesale, fully equipped, receipts $450,000, 
rental income $3,600. Attractively priced. 
Details. Rendlog Sales Co., 1775 Broad 


way New York City 





BAKERY WANTED 





v 











BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
era for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machivery You Nerd 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, fred 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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In The Year 1909 


When our mill had a daily capacity of only 400 cwt., 
"GOOCH'S BEST" merited the above award. 


In The Year 1954 


45 years later, with a completely modern 5000 cwt. 
mill, it is the wide acceptance of Gooch Milled Products 
that makes us proud of — 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Pine FLOURS 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Present Grain Storage 2,100,000 Bus.---—— Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


that give 

mone production 
fewer worries! 

a a. We a 


a4 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” REE ODGETT’S” RYE )2.0M MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White I 
SN There s a WORLD of 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
QUALITY in... 





Centennial FLOURING MILLS oo 











: JENNISON Flours |- 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 0 2 = 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT z > 
wi =x 
omens W. J. JENNISON CO 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR os » 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR . 
CEOS CON BON tke Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * a0" 


- NEW SPOKANE MILL”.. ONE OF ~ MO. 


THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








"MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











FOR 





§(0) years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 


for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


. es MILLING compan’ 










WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Once you realize the extra values POLAR BEAR flour offers 
a baker and with what efficiency it works in the bakery, 
you will be satisfied with nothing else. POLAR BEAR will 
win and hold the confidence of any baker who tries it. 








Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 























The NEW ERA MILLING COM PANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 





then | sez to the Boss: 
LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 
but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100%, is better if you want to make the best loaf intown! 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Elderly lady lunching in cafe: “This 
rhubarb seems very stringy.” 

Waiter (politely): “Have you tried 
eating it with your veil up?” 


e¢$¢ @ 
During a West Texas sandstorm 
a farmer walked into the local real 
estate office and said, “Si, I want to 














put my farm up for sale.” 

“Now, now, Caleb,” said the real 
estate agent, “don’t be too hasty. 
You've seen these sandstorms before.” 

“Sure,” replied Caleb. ‘‘When I see 
barrels go by like flying saucers I 
think nothing of it. When the wind 
blows the paint off the barn I don’t 
even bat an eye. But when the bad- 
gers start digging holes a hundred 
fect up in the air, then by durn I’m 
headin’ for another country.” 

¢¢ @ 

A college student considered him- 
self fortunate to get a small room 
and his board for only six dollars a 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





week. In order to make a good im- 
pression on his landlady he ate every- 
thing she placed before him. Finally 
the landlady saw that she must either 
quit or raise his rate. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 














One evening, after watching him 

; WINONA, MINNESOTA feverishly devouring his meal she 

Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS said, “Young man, I regret to in- 
nian 
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form you that I shall have to raise 
your board to eight dollars.” 

The student looked up with a start, 
then pleading he said, “Please don't 
do that. It’s all I can do now to eat 
six dollars worth.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“A psychiatrist saw another psy- 
chiatrist racing down the street with 
a couch on his head. ‘Why the couch?’ 
he called after his colleague, and the 
hurrying one replied breathlessly: 


‘House call’.” 
¢ ¢ @ 


Woman driver to friend: ‘The part 
I don't like about parking is the noisy 


cash.” 
ee ¢ 

“In America,” the G.I. explained 
to the Russian, “I can go right into 
the president's office and tell him 
what I think of him . . . Eisenhower, 
himself.” 

The Russian replied, ‘So what? In 
Russia, I can go right into Malen- 
kov's office and tell him exactly what 
I think of President Eisenhower.” 

¢?¢¢ 

A man walked into a restaurant, 
handed the waiter 2 vitamin pills, 
asked him to dissolve them in a bowl 
of clam chowder. After a long inter- 
val he asked why he hadn't been 
served yet. “You'll get your soup, 
sir,” said the waiter, “as soon as 
we can get the clams to lie down.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A husband ordered two dozen roses 
to be sent to his beloved wife on her 
24th birthday 

“A rose for every precious year of 
your life,” his card read. Then, be 
cause the young fellow was one of 
his best customers, the florist threw 
in an extra dozen. 








MILL 


CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York * 











all 


Country-Milled 
from Country-HRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost > 
wheat producing 

section. ie: * 








INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


We have no monopoly on 
of the good baking 
wheats, but we assure you 
that the wheats we choose 
for these STAR flours are 
top-notch in baking quality. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 


KANSAS 
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Reduce the cost and 
extra care required to 

blend flours from both 
spring and winter sources 

by using a single flour— 
WISDOM Baker's Patent— 

in your plant. Perfected in our 
mills from famous Nebraska 
wheats, WISDOM is a blend of 
98% preferred varieties with 
the mellow characteristics of a 
short mixing curve and stronger 
types with longer mixing tolerance. 


CNEBRASIA.. 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 








ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 








DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 
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Doc lon@ itesteeme) maste 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal y offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


p 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


“ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Beltimore ¢ Kaenses City, Mo. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ~~ <i- COLORADO 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY __ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 


Are you taking ad- 
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The Northwestern Miller 





118 South S§S 
MINNEAPOLIS 


xth Street 
2, MINN. 


























“Dyor,” 


“Novadelox”’ and '‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-78 





\ Sure 


, as the 


daily paper 








News is an extremely perishable commodity, It must be delivered 
promptly and dependably to be of value. 
Flour treatment is similar in that no matter how good the product, it's 
only worthwhile if it’s available when, and in the manner, you want. 
To provide the experience, products and organization to ensure that 
kind of availability the N-A Flour Service Division, over the years, has 
\ always made good equipment and matecrials—has maintained competent 
laboratories to continuously test and improve its products—has offered 
complete, single-responsibility service including equipment, chemicals and 
technical help—and has maintained an extensive field service organization 
always at your call to help prevent trouble and avoid costly shut-downs, 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





MROVASREL FLOUR Z2ERVICR OPV LSACH 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN reinete wit 6:17 tes 























When is a good driver 


a safe driver? 


When he expects the uwnexpected—a child darting into the 
street from between parked cars, an automobile that goes 
through a stop sign, a car that’s parked just over the crest 


of a hill. 


It isn’t enough to have perfect control over your car and 
to keep it in good mechanical condition. Nor do obeying 
traffic laws and keeping alert guarantee by themselves a 
safe trip. Many things are involved, and one of the most im- 


portant is that you assume “the other guy” is a poor driver. 


Nearly 40,000 are killed in automobile accidents every year 
and many more are permanently injured. By being a safe 
driver as well as a good one, you can do much to reduce the 
toll. You can help, too, by supporting the safety movement 
in your community and by teaching your children the rules 


of highway safety. 





